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EXTRACT FROM A PLAY. 
BY THE BARON VON ZEDLITZ. 

Torquato Tasso had beewimmu red in a dungeon for seven years on a 
charge of lunacy, but in fact for having dared to love the beautiful Leo- 
nora, sister to the Duke Alfonso. While in prison the niece of the | 
keeper, Angioletta—a young and innocent being—had devoted herself || 
to the imprisoned poct, and beguiled his sad hours by her simple tattle || 
and playing en her lute. At length Tasso’s hour of freedom arrives, || 
when the following touchingiscene takes place between the Poet and the 


maiden. 





TASSO. ANGIOLETTA 

Tas. 1 feel so happy. that methinks the gall 
At once has vanish'd from my joyous breast, 
Since not a word even from his mouth offends me. 
For the last time I do behold you, then, 
Ye walls, which seven long years environ’d me. 
Ye witnesses of all my sufferings, 
My sorrow, my despair—to-day I quit ye! 
And yet, so strange a riddle is man’s heart, 
I almost might imagine loth to go. 

Ang. You go, ‘Torquato—you return no more, 
And | shall never, never more behold you? 

Tas. Thou, too, my child—and must I part with thee ! 
A bitter drop within the cup of joy 
That fires me thus Much thou hast been to me, 
More than thou could’st believe, or I express ; 
That J still live, perchance, I owe to thee. 

Ang. And must we separate !—I cannot bear it. 

Tas. Yes, | have rock’d thee on these knees of mine ; 
A lovely child, at first, thou play’dst around me, | 
And thou hast grown a maiden by my side 
Unmark’d ; methinks, to-day I first observe it. 
By custom’s thousand soft-endearing ties, 
I clung to thee—my stay, my consolation. 
Thy voice, tke gentle breathings of thy lute, 
Hiave, like the harp of David, oft infused 
Soft peace and balm into my wounded breast— 
May Goi’s best blessing go with thee! | 
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Should cross thy young and blooming thread of life! 
Let youth wed youth, let pleasure seek for pleasure, 


Within my breast these feelings dwell no more. 
I have no wreaths to braid these locks of thine, 
| Not even a branch that I can offer to thee. 
The present and the future are thy portion ; 
But the short sunny hours of my existence 
Lie stretch’d behind me in remotest distance ; 
Extingush’d are the stars that lighted me, 
And all is vanish’d now save memory ! 
May Heaven, then, in its mercy grant my prayer, 
What I have borne, oh, may’st thou never bear! 
[Kisses her on_the forehead, and exit. 


Hi 
! 
} The spring for flowers, for happiness the happy— 








A WEEK IN THE WOODLANDS. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 





DAY THE SIXTH. 
The sun rose broad and bright in a firmament of that most briiliant and 
transparent blue, which I have witnessed in no other country than Amer- 


, ica, so pure, so cloudless, so immeasurably distant as it seems from the 
| beholder’s eye !—there was not a speck of cloud from East to West, from 
| zenith to horizon; not a fleece of vapor on the mountain sides; not a 
‘breath of air to ruffle the calm basin of the Greenwood lake. 


The rock- 
crowned, forest-mantled ridge, on the farther side of the narrow sheet, 


| was visible almast as distinctly through the medium of the pure fresh at- 


mosphere, as though it had been gazed at through a telescope,—the hues 
of the innumerable maples, in their various stages of decay, purple, and 


and crimson, and bright gorgeous scarlet, were contrasted with the rich 
; chrome yellow of the birch and poplars, the sear red leaves of the gigan- 


tic oaks, and with the ever verdant plumage of the junipers, clustered in 
mossy patches on every rocky promentory, and the tall spires of the dark 
pines and hemlock. Over this mass of many-coloured foliage, the pale 
thin yellow light of the new-risen sun was pouring down a flood of chaste 
illumination ; while, exhaled from the waters by his first beams, a silvery 
gauze-like haze floated along the shores, not rising to the height of ten 


‘feet from the limpid surface, which lay unbroken by the smallest ripple, 
undisturbed by the slightest splash of fish or insect, as stil] and tranquil 
| to the eye as though it had been one huge plate of beaten burnished sil 


Ang. Torquato, 

O take me with you! for I cannot leave you. 
Tas. What moves you thus? 

Ang. Take me with you, Torguato! 
Alone in this wide house, no inore to see you ; 
No more tv hear—I cannot bearit. Take, 

Oh take me with you! I will follow thee, 
Guide you, where’er it be—tend you elsew' er e 
As I did here. 

Tas. But whither would you go? 

Ang. You are so ill—you need another's care ; 
So weak—in truth, much weaker than you think ; 
And can I send you forth into the world 
Alone, forsaken, without me, Torquato ! 

Tas. Ay, so itis. I am amouldering trunk ; 
Tf the storm spare it, of itself it falls ; 

And, in the wither’d top of such a tree, 
Where should my gentle dove a shelter find ? 
No, Angioletta, no! You area child, 

Your life is in the bud, mine in the sere ; 
How could I bear to pluck this youthful rose 
From off the stem on which it bloom’d so fair, 
To lay it on my coffin-lid ? 

Ang. Till now 
I was a child: I am a child no more. Pal 
How this has been, what change is wrought within, 
I cannot tell; but allis changed within me. 

I feel as I have never felt till now; 

My world is where you are. You are my light, 
The air I breathe: I bloom but by your side— 
At your departure I must droop and die 


| ver; with the tall cones of the gorgeous hills in all their rich variety, in 
‘all their clear minuteness, reflected, summit downward, palpable as their 
| reality, in the most perfect mirror. Such was the scene on which I gazed 
jas or the last day of our sojourn in the Woodlands ot tair Orange, | is 
| sued from the little cabin, under the roof of which I had slept so dream- 
| lessly and deep, after the fierce excitement of our deer hunt, that while I 
| was yet slumbering all save myself had riser, donned their accoutre- 
ments, and sallied forth—JI knew not whither,—leaving me certainly 
| alone, although as certainly not so much to my glory. From the other 
'cottage, as I stood upon the threshold, I might hear the voices of the 
| females busy at their culinary labors, the speedily approaching term of 
| which was obviously denoted by the rich savory streams which tainted— 
not, I confess, unpleasantly—the fragrant morning air. As I looked out 
upon this lovely morning, I did not—I acknowledge—regret the absence 
| of my excellent though boisterous companions; for there was something 
|which I cannot define, in the deep stillness, in the sweet harmoniors 
| quiet of the whole scene before ine, that disposed my spirit to meditation 
| far more than to mirth ;—the very smoke which rose from the low chim- 
|neys of the ‘Teachmans’ colony—not surging to and fro, obedient to tle 
| fickle winds—but soaring straight, tall, unbroken, upward, like corinthian 
| columns, each with its curled capital—seemed to invite the soul of the 
| spectator to mount with it toward the sunny heavens! By-and-bye I 
| strayed downward to the beach, a narrow strip of silvery sand and varie- 
| gated pebbles, and stood there long, silently watching the unknown sportr, 
| the seeming—to us at least—unmeaning movements, and strange group- 








|ings of the small fry, which darted to and fro in the clear shallows within 
,two yards of my feet ; or marking the brief circling ripples wrought by the 
| morning swallow’s wing, but momently subsiding into the wonted rest 
yor the calm lake. How long I stood there musing, I know not, for I 
| had fallen into a train of thought so deep that I was utterly unconscioug 
i of every thing around me, when I was suddenly aroused from my reverie 
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by the quick dash of oars, and by a volley of some seven barrels dis- 


charged in quick succession. As I looked up with an air, | presume, 


somewhat bewildered, I heard the loud and bellowing laugh of ‘om, and , 
saw the whole of our stout company gliding wp in two boats, the skiff and | 


the canoe, toward the landing place, perhaps a hundred yards from the 
spot where I stood. 

‘¢Come here, d—n you,” were the first words I heard, from the mouth 
of what speaker it need not be said—‘‘ Come here, you Jazy, snortin, 
snoozin Decker—lend a hand here right stret away, will you! We've 
got more perch than all of us can carry—and Archer's got six wood 
duck.” 

Hurrying down in obedience to this unceremonious mandate, I per- 


ceived that indeed their time had not been misemployed, for the whole bot- | 


tom of the larger boat was heaped with fish—the small end delicate green 


perch, the cat-tish, hideous in its natural—but most delicious in its arti- | 


cial shape,—and above all, the large and broad-backed yellow bass, froin 
two to four pounds weight; while Archer, who had come forth with Garry 
only in the canoe, had picked up half a dozen wood duck, two or three of 
the large yellow legs, a little bittern, known by a far less elegant appella- 
tive throughout the country, and thirteen English snipe. 

“‘ By Jove,” cried I, ‘but this is something like !—where the deuce did 


you pick the snipe up, Harry; and above all, why the deuce did you Ict | 


me lie wallowing in bed this lovely morning?” 

“One question at atime,” responded he, ‘ good master Frank,—one 
question atatime! For the snipe,I found them very unexpectedly, I 
tell you, in abit of marshy meadow just at the outict of the pond. Garry 
was paddling me along at the top of his pace, after a wing-tipped wood 
duck, when up jumped one of the long-billed rascals, and had the impu- 
dence to skin across the creek under my very nose—skeap! skeap!’ 
Well, I dropped him you may be sure, with a charge, too, of duck shot, 
and he feil some ten yards over on the meadow,—so leaving Garry to pur- 
sue the drake, I landed, loaded my gun with No. 9, and went to work,— 


the result as you see; but I cleared the meadow; devil a bird is left | 


there, except one I cut to pieces and could not find for want of Chase, 
—two went away without a shot, over the hills and faraway! As for 
letting you lie in bed, you must talk to Tom about it—I bid him call 


you, and the fat rascal never did so, and never said a word about you | 


till we were ready for a start, and then no master Frank was to the 
fore.” 
“* Well, Tom,” cried I, ‘‘ what have you got to say to this?” 


™ 


aiming a blow at me, which, had it taken place, might well have felled 


Goliah; but which—as 1 sprang aside—wasting its energies on the im- | 


passive air, had well nigh floored the striker. ‘* Dont you come foolin’ about 
me,—you knows right well I called you, and you knows, too, you almost 
cried, and told ie to clear out, and let you git an hour's sleep ! for by the 
Lord you thought Archer and I was made of steel! you couldn't and you 
wouldn’t—and now you wants to know the reason why you warnt along 
with us!” 

“Never mind the old thief, Frank,” said Archer, seeing that I was on 
the point of answering, ‘‘ even his own aunt says he is the most notorious 
liar in all Orange County—and heaven forbid we should gainsay that most 
es on paces old lady !” 

nto what violent asseveration our host would have plunged at this de- 


claration, remains, like the tale of Cambuscan bold, veiled in deep mys- | 
tery; for as he started from the log on which he had been reposing while | 


in the act of unsplicing his bamboo fishing pole, the elder of the Teach- 
mans thrust his head out of the cabin nearest to us, 
“Come, boys, to breakfast!’ and at the first word of his welcome 


Y «Now, d—n you, dont come foolin’ about me,” replied that worthy, | 


mak looncheon ready for ye a’ the day. See thee, measter Frank, Ay’se 

| gotten 't measter’s single barrel; and gin I dunna oot shoot measter Draa 

—whoy Ay’se deny my coontry !” 

i ‘Most certainly you will deny it then, Tim,” answered I, ‘for Mr. 
| Draw shoots excellently well, and yoo——” 

|| ‘And Ay’se shot mony a hare by ’t braw moon, doon i’ bonny Cawoods. 
| Ay’se beat, Ay’se oophaud it!” So saying he shouldered the long single 
barrel, and paddled off with most extraordinary expedition after the Teach- 

| mans, who had already started, leading the setters in a leash till they were 

|| out of sight of Archer. 

“They have the longest way te go,” said Harry, ‘by a mile at the 
| least; so we have time for a cheroot before we three get under way.” 
Cigars were instantly produced and lighted, and we lounged about the 
little court for the best part of half an hour, till the report cf a distant 
guushot, ringing with almost innumerable reverberations along the wood- 
land shores, announced to us that our companions had already got into 
their work. 

‘Here goes,”"—cried Harry, springing to his feet at once, end grasping 
| his good gun— Here goes—they have got into the long hollows, Tom, 
| and by the time we've crossed the ridge and got upon our ground, they'll 
| be abreast of us.” 

“Hold on! hold on!"—Tom bellowed—“ you are the darndest critter, 
when you de git goin’-—now hold on, do—I wants some rum, and Fores- 
ter here looks a kind of white about the gills; his what-dye-eall cheeroot 
has made him sick, I reckon!” 

Of course, with such an exhortation in our ears as this, it was impossible 

to ¢o otherwise than wet our whistles with one drop of the old farentosh ; 
and then, Tom having once again recovered his good humour, away we 

went, and “clombe the high hill,” though we *‘ swam not the deep river,” 
‘as merrily as ever sportsmen did, from the days of Arbzlast and Longbow, 
down to these times of Westley Richards’ caps and Eley’s wire cartrid- 
|| ges ; which—be it noticed—are the best improvement, since percussion, 
|, in the art of sporting gunnery. A tramp of fifteen minutes through some 
iscrubby brushwood, brought us to the base of a steep stony ridge covered 
| with tall and thrifty hickories and a few oaks and maples intermixed, rising 
| so steeply from the shore that it was necessary not only to strain every 
|| nerve of the leg, but to swing our bodies up from tree to tree by dint of 
hand. It was indeed a hard and heavy tug ; and J had pretty tough work, 
| what between the exertion of the ascent and the incessant fits of laughter, 
|| into which I was thrown by the grotesquely agile movements of fat ‘Tom, 
who, grunting, panting, sputtering, and launching forth from time to time 
the strangest and most blasphemously horrid oaths, contrived to make way 
to the summit faster than either of us—crashing through the dense under- 
| wood of juniper and sumach, uprooting the oak saplings as he swung from 
| this to that, and spurning down huge stones upon us, as we fo'lowed at a 
||cautious distance. When we at last had crowned the ridge, we found 
‘him, just as Harry had predicted, stretched in a half-recumbent attitude, 
| leaning against a huge gray stone, with his fur cap and double-barrel lying 
||upon the withered leaves beside him, puffing, as Archer told him to his 
|| mighty indignation, like a great grampus in shoal water. After a little 
|| rest, however, Falstaff revived, though not before he had imbibed about a 
‘pint of applejack, an occupation in which he could not persuade either of 
}us this time to join him. Descending from our elevated perch, we now 
| got into a deep glen, with a small brooklet winding along the bottom, bor- 
dered on either hand by a stripe of marshy bog earth, bearing a low growth 
of alder bushes, mixed with stunted willows. On the side opposite to 
that by which we had descended, the hill rose long and lofty, covered with 
\ mighty timber-trees standing in open ranks, and overshadowing a rugged 
and unequal surface, covered with whortleberry, winter-green, and cran- 








voice, Tom made, as he would have himself defined it, stret tracks for | berries, the latter growing only along the courses of the little runnels 
the table. And a mighty different table it was from that to which we had which channelled the whole slope. Here, stony ledges and gray broken, 
sat down on the preceding morning. 'Timothy--unscared by the wonder crags peered through the underwood, among the crevices of which the 
of the mountain nymphs, who deemed a being of the masculine gender as | stunted cedars stood thick set, and matted with a thousand creeping vines 


an intruder, scarce to be tolerated, on the mysteries of the culinary art— and brambles; while there, from some small marshy basin, the giant 
had exerted his whole skill, and brought forth all the contents of his can- | Rhododendron rose almost to the height of timber trees. 
teen! We had a superb steak of the fattest venison, graced by stewed | ‘‘ Here, Tom,” said Harry, “keep you along this ran—you'll have a 


ctanberries, cayenne peper, and sliced lemons. A pot of excellent black | woodcock every here and there, and Jook sharp when you hear them fire 
tea, almost as strong as the cogniac which flanked it—a dish of beautiful |) over the ridge, for they can’t shoot to speak of, and the patridges will 





fried perch, with cream as thick as porridge, our own ioaf sugar, and 
Teachman’s new laid eggs, hot wheaten cakes, and hissing rashers of 
right tender pork, furnished a breakfast forth that might have vied suc 


cessfully with those which called forth, in the Hebrides, such raptures from | 


the lexicographer. 

Breakfast despatched,—for which, to say the truth, Harry gave us but 
little time,—we mustered our array and started; Harry and Tom and 
I making one party,—Garry, the Teachmans, and Timothy with the set- 
ters, which would hunt very willingly for him in Archer’s absence, forming 


a second. It was scarce eight o'clock when we went out, each ona se- | 
parate beat, having arranged our routes so as to meet at one o'clock in the || 


great swamp, said to abound, beyond all other places, in the ruffed grouse 


or partridge, to the pursuit of which especially we had devoted our last | 


day 


week ; and if you can stand this day’s tramp, I will say for you that you 


are a sportsman, aye, every inch of one. We have got seven milesright | 
hard walking over the roughest hills you ever saw—the hardest moors of | 


Yorkshire are nothing to them—before we reach the swamp, and that you’!] 


find a settler! ‘Tom, here, will keep along the bottoms, working his way | 


as best he can: while we make good the uplands! Are your flasks 
full ?”” 


‘* Sartain, they are!” cried Tom, ‘and I've got a rousin big black bot- | 
tle, too; but not a drop of the old cider sperrits do you git this day, boys; | 


not if your thirsty throats were cracking for it !”’ 
“ Well! well! we won’t bother you; you'll need it all, old porpose, 


before you get tothe farend. Here, take a hard boiled egg or two, | 
Frank, and some salt, and I’ll pocket a few biscuits; we must depend on | 


thE) 


ourselves to-day ! 
“Ah! ay! Sur,” chuckled Timothy, “there’s naw Tim Matlock to 


“ Now, Frank,” said Harry, ‘“ you have done right well throughout the | 


| cross—you know. You, master Frank, stretch your long legs and get 
| three parts of the way up this hill—over the second mound—there, do you 
| see that great blue stone with a thunder splintered tree beside it—just be- 
yond that? then turn due west, and mark the trending of the valley, keep- 
ing a little way ahead of me, which you will find quite easy, for I shall 
| have to beat across you both. Go very slow, 'Tom—now, hurrah !” 
|| Exhorted thus, I bounded up the hill and soon reached my appointed 
|| station ; but not before I heard the cheery voice of Archer encouraging 
| the eager spaniels—* Hie cock! hie cock, pu-r-r-h!” till the woods rang 
to the clear shout! 

Scarce had I reaehed the top, before, as I looked down into the glen 
below mo, a puffof white smoke, instantly succeeded by a sccond, and the 
loud full reports of both his barrels from among the greenleafed alders, 
shewed me that.Tom had sprung game. The next second I heard the 
sharp questing of the spaniel Dan, followed by Harry’s—* Charge !—down 
cha-arge, you little thief—down to cha-arge, will you?” But it was all in 
vain~for on he went furious and fast, and the next moment the thick 
whirring of a partridge reached my excited ears. Carefully, eagerly I 
gazed out to mark the wary bird; but the discharge of Harry's piece assu- 
red me, as I thought, that farther watch was needless, and stupidly enough 
I dropped the muzzle of my gun. Just at the self-same point of time— 
“Mark! mark, Frank?’ shouted Archer, ‘‘mark! there are a brace of 
them ?” and as he spoke, gliding with speed scarcely inferior to a bullet’s 
flight upon their balanced pinions, the noble birds swept past me, so close 
that I could have struck them with a riding whip. Awfully fluttered was 
I—I confess—but by a species of involuntary and instinctive consi eration 
I rallied instantly, and became cool. ‘The grouse had seen me, and wheel- 
ed diverse ; one darting to the right, through a small opening between a 
(cedar bush and a tall hemlock—the other skimming through the open oak 
“woods a litt!e toward the left. At such a crisis thuught comes in 8 
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second’s space ; and Ihave often fancied that in times of emergency or | power to fly five or six hundred yards, and then to hang upon its perch fot 
great surprise, a man deliberates more promptly, and more prudently with- | at the least ten minutes. 
al, than when he has full time to let his second thought trench on and mar || Rejoining my companions, we again went onward, slaying and bagging 
his first. So was it in this case with me. At half a glance I saw that if I || as we weut, till when the sun was at meridian, we sat down beside the 
meant to get both birds, the right-hand fugitive must be the first, and that || brook to make our frugal meal—not to-day of grilled woodcock and cham- 
with all due speed ; for but a few yards farther he would have gained a | pagne, but of hard eggs, salt, biscuit, and Scotch whiskey—not so bad 
brake which would have laughed to scorn Lord Kennedy, or Harry T r. || neither—nor were we disinclined to profit by it. We were still smoking 
Pitching my gun up to my shoulder, both barrels loaded with Eley’s red | on the marge, w hen a shot right ahead told us our out-skirting party was 
wire cartridge No. 6, I gave him a snap shot, and had the satisfaction to | at hand. All in an instant were on the alert ; in twenty minutes we join- 
see him kecied well over, not wing-tipped or leg-broken, but fairly riddled || ed forces, and compared results. We had twelve partridges, five rabbits, 
by the concentrated charge at something within thirty yards. ‘Turning as | s¢venteen woodcock ; they, six gray squirrels, seven partridges, and one 
quick as light, I caught a fleet sight of the other, which by a rapid zig-zag | solitary cock! Tim, proud as Lucifer at having led the field—but his joy 
was now ilying full across my front, certainly ever forty-five yards distant, now was at an end—for to his charge the setters were committed to be led 
among a growth of thick-set saplings ; the hardest shot, in my opinion, |! leash, while we shot on, over the spaniels. Another dozen partndges 
that can be selected to test a quick and steady sportsman. I gave it him, || and eighteen rabbits, completed our last bag in the Woodlands. 
and down he came too—killed dead—that I knew, for I had shot full half || Late was it when we reached the Teachmans’ hut—and long and deep 
a yar! before him. Just as I dropped my but to load, the hill began to || was the carouse that followed ; and when the moon had sunk and we were 
echo with the vociferous yells of master Dan, the quick redoubled cracks | turning in, Tom Draw swore with a mighty oath and deepest emphasis, 
of Harry’s heavy dog whip, and his incessant rating; “ Down, cha-arge ! || that since we had passed a week with him, he’d take a seat down in the 
For sha-ame! Dan! Dan! down cha-arge? for ‘sha-ame !” broken at || Wagon, and see the Beacon Races. So we filled round once more, and 
times by the impatient oaths of Vom Draw, in the gulley, who had, it || clinked our glasses to bind the joyous compact, and turned in hot and 
seems, knocked down two woodcock, neither of which he could bag, owing | happy. 
to the depth and instability of the wet box! | ai 


“Quit! quit! d—n you, quit there, leatherin’ that brute! Quit, I say, SPEECHMAKING AFTER DINNER. 


or I'll send a shot at you. Come here—Archer, J say, come here ! there | ‘ pelt ’ 
be,the d—dst lot of droppins here I ever see—full twenty cock, I swon!” | The male moiety of the community is composed of two sets of intoler- 


But still the scourge continued to resound, and still the raving of the | #b!e bores—those who can’t make speeches after dinuer, and those who 
| can. 

“ do see now—Harry The first of the two classes is a vastly miscellaneous one. It comprises 
missed them partridge, and so he licks the poor dumb brute for it. I wish ithe cleverest fellows that ever starved, and the dullest dunces that ever 
I were a spannel, and he’d try it on with me !” fared sumptuously every day. Wisdom and stupidity, originality and com- 
“I will, too,” answered Archer with a laugh, “T will, too, if you wish | inonplace, here meet on a level. Every thing, as they say, is in position, 
it, though you are not a spaniel, nor anything else half so good. And why, || and truly position is every thing inthis matter. Let but commonplace and 
i originality, incapacity and genius, keep seats at table and give their legs @ 

|| holiday, and you shall see a difference between them as broad as the dis 
} tinct-on between the finest turtle, and what the cookery-books call “ mock- 
“D.d yoa kill ere a one?” ‘Tom bellowed, “ not one, either of you?” | mutton broth.” They have no more resemblance to each other while 80 
“T did,” answered Harry, “I nailed the old cock bird, and a rare dog || seated—they have no more in common—than Shakspeare and his critics, 
he is! three pounds, good weight, I warrant him,” he added, weighing him | 2 the Opera and the English Opera. But only let the Dunce and the 


p : " ‘ Gg > cf Sal ; a 

as he spoke. “ Look at the crimson round his eye, Frank, like a cock | ge “ pe scsi 7 ir | ve Flee the Sonat, oF fai ape —e 
pheasint’s, and his black ruff or tippet ; by George, but he’s a beauty! | ‘et them both get upon their legs. See them once fairly brought to a 
And what did you do 2” he continued. ? |, standstill, ina small, sober, silenced, listening, assembly, with the eyes 
4 | of that little Europe upon them, and all its long ears open—and then say, 


‘I bagged a brace, the only two that crossed me.” ; . 
3” . Fo < . bes ‘ » : ; H ief De : 

* Did you though ?” exclaimed Archer, with no small expression of sur- ir aa ey pa va reggae which D: the = - ‘" 
prise , ‘did you, though? that’s prime work—it takes a thorough work- || 2¢tween the genius and the dunce. oose your Dromio—they are bot 


man to bag a double shot upon October partridge! But come, we must go |, alike. ; . 
down to Tom ; hark how a. it heen on Sentitens 9° ~ || Of the two, perhaps your particularly stupid fellow cuts the best figure 
= | He's a confirmed blockhead, he half suspects it himself, and every body 


t Well, down we went. The spaniels quickly retrieved his dead birds, : “ . 
and flushed some fifteen more, of which we gave a clean account ; Harry || else knows it. He has nothing to say, and he says it as pire ee bon he 
making up for lost time by killing six cock, right and left, almost before ' al He rape pases 5 ated fancies, on sa ae has 
they topped the bushes—seven more fell to me, but single birds, all of | erely got ri t us ae ied: Ic ce va 4 pee thing spear ining. 
them, and but one brace to Tom, who now began to wax indignant ; for He can eat, for he is an animal; but how should such a soul as his ever 
Archer, as I saw, for fun’s sake, was making it 2 point to cut down every know how todine, He a ae eet. at oe (divine 
bird that rose to him, before he could get up his gun, and then laughed at | art!) being a matter ip a i 1 the idiot is ye of wi at we vrofound ; 
him for being fat and slow. But the laugh was on Tom’s side before long |)!" short he ee PON own reaped g car wine, an 4 at-passes 
—for while we were yet in the valley, the report of a gun came faintly | with him for drin mE, SNOW, thee 8 goss te oo upon the mute and 
down the wind from beyond the hill, and as we all looked out attentively, ||©*pecung company even a cackle of a first-rate character. The donkey 
> ~e || does not know even his mother tongue, and his very bray is a failure. 


a partridge skimmed the brow, flying before the wind at a tremendous pace Pe ee ae ; : 
and shot across the valley without stooping from his altitude. I stood the | es 9 pc a spi ph er 
first, and fired, a yard at least ahead of him: on he went, unharmed and |) #seruon eve ‘ P ’ 


: actical and most convincing illustrations of the fact, mumbles something 
aunted. ang we y second el; still on he went, the faster, as | Prac é , ; ’ 
= . Phase. prs ra i lea next, and he too fired || #bout the will and the deed, and sits down considerably less than Nobody. 
ed, 3 a siti m 2Xt, 3 ; ; . “ 
twice, and, tell it not in Gath, missed twice! ‘ Now, fat guts!” shouted | But your Great Intellect, who gets up next, the ry ag of - party ! 
,y ss . - ° * i » . . . ani 
Archer, not altogether in his most amiable or pleasing tones ; and sure | a uf wegen mistake a9 mm — “4 row wc : _~ mig card. 
enough up went the old man’s piece ; roundly it echoed with its mighty | * ©" Ps ‘ifn wee mes ge o “pe Joes e a re Ph benit e oo Ne "a » accom 
charge ; a cloud of feathers drifted away in a long line from the slaughter- = i bene A “ns ap + ae oe > p- pam prvi trves: 
ed victim, which fell not direct, so rapid was his previous flight, but darted 00ks; pleuty to say for himself, and therefore, of course, ay it. 
: we ope hud || We shall hear—and see too. During dinner, how pleasantly has he chimed 
onward in a long declining tangent, and struck the rocky soil with a thu Paaetgen yp apc owner audible Wie ane aitieettinnes ant tenn tien 
clearly audible where we stood, full a hundred yards from the spot where |}? Wit) all thet was pleas any. we = 
, “a " . . : ve |, away from him, but we have caught his voice a dozen times, though not a 
he fell! He bagged, amid Tom's mighty exultation, forward again we | hoa dP ag clea nn erties gg sche write atin yen age 
went, and ina short half hour got into the remainder of the pack which we | ought louder y he mp a ee f th y 7 too e a 
. ; . shi } lav | general chat, and obtaining for itself gradually the unsoug ut silent at- 
had flushed before, in some low tangled thorn cover, among which they lay |, a a Fiagrc lar ae dagetilg sagt anne apogee 9 
well, and we made havoc with them. And here the oddest accident I ever || tention of the | r y fal te heap ripper ime» ween tae ages nH 
witnessed in the field took place ; so odd, that I am half ashamed to write | OF os gon 85 a Nery adam dual all oie The con- 
to it ; but where's the odds, for it is true. A fine cock bird was flushed || Opposite neighbour girs: Stra hb ils damian 
close at Tom’s fect, and went off to the left, Harry and I both standing to |, Sc/oUsness of the silence amnic ; whic + 6 a a ‘ nbarrass 
the right ; he blazed away, and at the shot the bird sprang up six or eight | an gery at! _ any pay eae ayy ae hie ait Fone 4 
feet into the air, with a sharp staggering flutter. “ Killed dead !” cried I, | re sa“ s othe 4 ’ be Rs - < _ — Big hy cobs rose 
« well done again, fat Tom.” But to my great surprise the partridge gath- | D€speaks a an thang vt them Fi ‘He soak Hamad pee well 
red wing and flew on, feebly at first, and dizzily, but gaining strength jj ating awkward pauses in conversation. S jus Pp t ° 
7 be » he on t a the farther ! and at the last, after a long | eve” when there is no subject to converse upon. He can make his theme, 
ET a 7 : : ~ || you would say, quite as easily as he can manage it. But hush! he rises to 



































spaniel excited ‘Tom's hot ire 
“Frank Forester!” exclaimed he once again : 


pray, should [ not scourge this wild little imp? he run slap into the best 
pack of partridge I have seen this two vears—fifteen or sixteen birds. I 
wonder they're not scattered : it’s full late to find them packed!” 


ga, Benge he A ag coo ages recher called to me, “you are the lightest, | rer - ~ something to propose ; ishe going toreturnthanks! Hush! 
me an > T ’ . .1” | he is on his legs! 
and we’ll beat up the swale till you return. You saw the tree he took ! i Gossleht as ovsit be antic bash. Sender th.acheult: Saami. 


“‘ Aye, aye,”’ said I, preparing to make off. : he Give him ti Pai 
: : Si ©! give || sheepish, stammering—But let us not anticipate. ive him time. Fair 
“‘ Well, he sits near the top—now mind me; no chivalry, Frank! give |: wage et ; 
him no second chance—a ruffed grouse darting downward from a tall pine | pray ve great English principle. Meanwhile, contemplate, look at the 
0 i : als it! ; at you shoot over || Object besore you— ; 
tree is a shot to balk the devil; it’s full five to one that yo i © tanh, shes 0 pened ta patinhien Mibtiine 


tay ae mon } 
and behind him—give him no mercy ! i Hyperion curls, the front of Jove himself !” 


2 i i six minutes long, reached my || ' 
Rieter: o> yrron i ieee tet close to the time-blanched | Job would be more germane to the matter, for he is a — time — 
trunk, cocked my Joe Manton, and was in the very act of taking aim, when || he begins, and should teach us patience. Action has - e oe mopeate ou * 
something so peculiar in the motion of the bird attracted me, that I paused. | less, but the ear must be fed too. At present heist : most - _—s 
He was nodding like a sleepy man, and seemed with difficulty to retain | pantomimic orator I ever heard—saw. He has nat ¢ Agende oug wa 
his foot-hold. While I was gazing, he let go, pitched headlong, fluttered | preterea nihil may be indispatable. { But hush 7 ~s mag 
his wings in the death-struggle, yet in air, and struck the ground close at | he has actually articulated, Mr. Chairman. n entlemen, 
Tom’s first shot had cut off the whole crown of the |! develop itself at its leisure —Hush !— 


my feet, stone dead. «When he speaks 


head, with half the brain and the right eye; and after hatt the bird had |i 
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The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 
To steal his sweet and honied sentences.” 


Wonderful indeed were the thief that stole sentence of his. Did ever 
breath give utterance to such a set of dislocated syllables? Every word in 
succession seems ashamed of its company, if, indeed, it can be said to have 
companions when the distance between each is so great. A speech, we are 
told, should come trippingly from the tongue: but this—it sneaks into 


existence. It is born bitby bit. You only get a sentence by instalments ; | 


and when, by a laborious effort of memory, you have collected the various 
parts. and fitted them together, you discover that he has omitted the mean- 
ing. Verily the gentleman may have some genius; but a‘ne-tenths of it 
consist purely in the power of concealing the remaining portion of it. Ima- 
gine that he is really trying to be intensely stupid—that he is assuming the 
ignoramus, and then you will perceive at once that his speech is prodigiously 
clever and eminently artistical. But only conceive him to be laboring to 
express his thoughts—to present the image of reasor"to the minds of others 


—to appear the reflecting, accomplished, and intellectual creature thathe | 


actually 1s, and then consider, were ever means so i/l-adapted to the end— 


so sure rather of producing a contrary result! What a. unaccountable per- | 


version—what an inexplicable abuse of the gift of speech—what a mad 
freak, that sanity should wish to appear in disguise! ‘There is no limit to 
human foily, but all folly is supposed to have a motive of some sort.—A 
man may be silly enough to put peas into his boots, but surely not with 
a view of throwing grace into his steps ; or he may pay his tailor regularly, 
bat not with the hope of ranking among fashionable people. But tor the 
folly before us, there seemsto be no motive. Why the man’s articulation 
was admirable just now—his conversation ran on as glibly, as though he 
were speaking 
‘* In dapper couplets like Gay’s fables ;” 


whereas, at this very moment, he is pretending to have an impediment in 
his speech. His talk was in a strain like that of the brothers in the old 
lay, “ far above singing ;” and nowit is neither song nor sermon. That 
fre is the pleasantest of fellows he has convinced you—and he is now try- 
ing to establish a conviction that he is an incurable dolt and an abomin- 
able bore. Can it be the same person? Philip drunk and Philip sober, 
we can identify as the same ; but we can recognise no feature here corres- 


ponding with the character seen but now. Is there a transformation so | 


wonderful depending upon the question, whether you speak sitting or stand- 
ing! Has the head such anantipathy to the feet that it won’t act in con- 
cert with them ? 

The Incapables are, as we have said, a very miscellaneous class, and the 
circumstances under which they exhibit their incapacity are manifold. 
There are three distinct sets of them; those who are suddenly and unex- 





————— 


| moment comes (this is our revenge and consolation) he can’t recoticet i. 
He has run it over in his mind once too often. He has spouted it over e. ch 
| course at dinner, and glanced at the heads of it over the dessert. And 
‘/now the “ glory that was once so bright’ is dim, dull, all but impercep 1- 
| ble. He can’t for his life remember two consecutive sentences of the 
|speech. He has caught his Phcenix just as it was on the wing to go off— 
tiat’s lucky! and he has planted his U pas tree securely—that’s glorious ! he 
can also recollect his favorite quotation, but impertectly—he is satisfied 
|| that it is to this effect : 

“That angels seldom call and don’t stay long.” 


| But unluckily no trace of what should introduce and connect these essential 
| flourishes lingers in the memory ; he has some of his pearls left, but he has 
|| no string, and they are all but useless. What adds to the perplexity, the 
,lost speech is an insurmountable obstacle to the formation of another; he 
can't think of something else to say, for his mind will endeavor to recall 
| what it had learnt. At last, after a few straggling phrases, forming alto- 
' yether a most disjointed and spasmodic sentence, you hear him going on : 

| ‘And this I may say, gentlemen,—that is, [ may, perhaps, be allowed to 
| observe—to remark, rather, as remarkably expressive of—to observe, | wou'd 
| say, as remarkably expressive of my feelings on this occ—on the present 
| cecasion—that this, gentlemen—that I consider this—I’m sure I need not 
'say—and I say it without hesitation—that this is the proudest moment of 
|my life. [Pause.] For as the febled bird of poetry, the maiden Fhenix of 
our immortal bard, dcr.ves renewed vitality from the ashes of, if 1 may be 
| allowed the expression, an expired and extinct existence, so does the: alm 
| serenity of age e:nanate from the transitory turbulence of youth. [Puavs .] 

And, gentlemen—gentle nen, I'm quite sure I need not add—need not 
add, on the present occasion—what | 'm quite sure you wil readily t eli ve, 
, that my feelings are naturally on the prese: t occasion—that those feelings, 
i [ say, may be conceived, or even imagined, but they can neither be describe, 
|| nor—nor—depicted. [Pause.] For like the poisonous Upas whose deadly 
and devastating,” &c. Fluent for two minutes and a half. 

The third division of the Incapables is composed of those inveterate de- 
| claimers who are never easy but when they are on their legs—thouzh thev 
can't go on ten seconds together; they must be alle to make speeches 
| they think, for it is notorious that they could never do any thing else. 
| This is no conclusive argument, we know; but then they don’t like coi- 
|clusive arguments. Their arguments have no conclusions- -0 middles— 
;no beginnings. They haven't the merit even of ‘ blundering round abo.t 
he meaning.” Speaking is one thing—speechifying is another ; now there 
! people can’t even speechify ; they go on for half an hour without getting 
|| a sentence further—repeating their substantives, recalling their adjectives— 


| 
| 


substituting this phrase for that, until they come to a dead-lock in a paren- 
I thesis ; when down they sit, wondering what impression their eloquence hes 
| made, to restore drooping nature by means of oratory’s best companion, <n 
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pectedly called upon to do oratorical duty after dinner ; those who anticipate || orange—and to watch for an opportunity of gett'ng up again. But thee 
the call, and come with malice aforethough’, and with fraudulentintentions, | pleasant fellows are not conceited; oh no! they are merely in error— 
CE SRE Sepp theater gmetad beiadieter Reese tg her erp dered fee 

5 g, at || They are not vain; only they do wish that they had been induced to enter 
nature meant them for first class orators, and who tell you to your teeth \ Parliament early in life; and they can’t help wondering sometimes, what 
ae emma amiaaeh Gae-eoyometates tat deer | ong their pce . iT — 4 — might produce on a poten They 

’ ‘ red thi ey |; may be wrong; but they think now Canning’s gone !—they don’t know! 
a — eloquently, if people would only take something to cure | But patience is exhausted. Let us turn to the other half cf the-dit ing 
their coughs. ‘community—the culprits that can speak. 
: 4 1 ‘rT . . . . 

— nected these ad sets comprises ~ —_ eects cap el | ene» may be differences of opinion as to the evils occ:sion d by the 
makers, who ever excited in me one emotion akin to mercy. vey are || pretenders whom we have just sketched ; to some people the torture mav 
usually brought upon their legs by some mark of respect, and are, therefore, ‘be more to’erable than it is ha me. I once knew a aie man who hed a 
objects of compassion. As they have been deemed worthy of a tribute of | taste for going to see young gentlemen make their first appearance on any 
pope nn Raper td tee i ond rc og tc ong cpr ptoe 

1 » the) ranimous!|\ -| 1s inner. But about the notorious offenders whom I am now to 
pliment ; they have the esteem and praises of the whole table—and they are | introduce, there can oily be a universal concurrence of sentiment. Thev 
Li Pi ambttnwe Uwe \k-p_pmteatie at 

3 ; ) was In excel- | talk —‘* ye gods, how they will talk!’ 

lent spirits before you drank his health—he never felt better in his lifethan | The question whether a good speech or a bad speech has been deliver d, 
when unconscious of your concern oleic nothing on earth | need scarcely be put; the objection at the vutset being, it isa speech. ‘The 
until he found himself in —— 0 « a good wis es; but now he is | composition of a certain fish-sauce is justified by an ingenious friend of 
miserable to the finger-tips. bserve ow at just tremulously touch the ours, en the ground that it is made only of * the best black beetles.”” T he 
table when he has risen to fulfil the grate ul duty of stretching himself | sauce and the speech may admit of the same vindication, and then remain 
upon the rack. Listen—no, you can't catch his voice yet, but you may hear || as objectionable as before. The speech is liable to condemnation on seven- 
pi oom oes . + a Meee oop — || teen ee gag the first count of the emg oe against it is, that 

) shi s $ » and thrusts a sharp |it stopstheclaret. After this we may abandon the other sixteen ; our case 
pen, six times a week, clean through a dozen tolerably eloquent Members df | is sani But the man who deliv it—who has kept us waiting tweny 
Parliament. He has drowned a few oratorical Peers in his inkstand. Bat ‘minutes with a dry glass—what consummate effiontery ! and what me.- 
teen _ eo cormneeerenieist te > yore ee He hasn’t a || — Pay State unfathomable ignorance of human nature, to sup- 
word to throw a > ; . e lacks power to ex- || pose that we deem it pleasanter to listen to his voice than to our own. 
press his grateful sense of the horrible dilemma you have placed him in. | But above all, what ter or We have just drunk the monster's 
His oo. on seed = + os —— of ore, vi reduced | health (to be sure the wine’s particularly good), in a bumper; and the ad- 
to a few of the most hacknied and commonplace phrases, and even these he | vantage he takes of this, is identical with that taken by the frozen adder. 


uses without the least pretensions to grace. What confusion and havoc does | 
this penalty make in a man’s mind! One of the most sensible and jndi- 


Enviable adder after all—for adders are deaf! He makes us speedily retract 


‘ || our courteous wishes for his very, perhaps jo!ly, good health; and we in- 
cious persons alive, but one of the least ‘* accustomed to public speaking,” H JI Mh sa bh : 


wardly substitute for them a fervent prayer to be evermore preserved from 


being obliged to address a small company, all associates, on some Shek- | the inflictions of my Lerd Tongue. It is all very well to point to the stop 
spearian subject ; no less, in fact, than ‘ the memory of Shakspeare,” which || watch when he has set down, and show that the speech was after all only 
was the toast he had to propose —actually, in bis nervousness and confusion, || tive-and-thirty m nutes long; if the time seemed three weeks to me, three 
introduced the poet as one “ whose name, he was sure, must be known | weeks it was. But, without exaggeration, it seemed half a century. I 
to cvery gentleman present.”—There’s fame! There were almost twenty || felt that I had grown gray, and only wondered how the company had cor- 
people present, and most of them must have been authors. i trived to shave invisibly. And the orator sat down, doubtless, imbued wih 

he second division, the fraudulent speechifiers who come prepared with ja happy consciousness that he had established his own importance—that 
a ‘ spontancous burst of eloquence,” the result of written essays got by | ihe length of his speech proved him to be a person of some standing in 
heart, one would abhor with more intensity, if they did not so cruelly punish | society, as its heaviness showed he was a gentletnan of no ordinary weight. 
themselyes while inflicting punishment on us. Our comfort always is, that} A common specimen of the Can-Speak tribe, is the gentleman wo 
they have had no enjoyment of their dinner. The premeditated speech || having watched, very uneasily, the cores of a particularly brisk and i: te- 
has stuck in their throats the whole time, more tormentingly than a fish- |j resting conversation for two or three hours, despairs of an opport inity drop- 
bone. Ten chances to one but a bit of it comes out accidentally, which ping in his way, and rises with marked diffidence to beseech pardon trom 
you identify after dinner, when reproduced in its right place. our excellent host,’ if for one minute—one moment only—he ventured 





If you sit next to one of this class, you must address him twice before } j: ; : j 
‘ ; : : : p |] ust to presume to propose a single toast. After a few flourishes, expres- 
you get the ordinary reply. If you ask him for the salt he is thinking jsive of his deep regret that hs coil should have devolved upon him, and 
about something totally different in its nature—the speech. When the fof his conviction that every one of his hearers is incalculably more com- 
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petent lo reuder justice to it than he is—in fact, that he has no qualific.- 
t.on for such a task, (why did he voluntarily and intrusively undertake it ') 
no qual:lication except his profound sense of the eminent wo.th tha preside 


80 hospitably over the table ;—After this, which seldom occupies more th n | 
ten minutes, he begins—perhaps with an allusion to something that Seneca | 
has observed, or to something else that took place iu the middle ages; |e || 


then fixes his view for a short time upon West Indian affairs—details to 
the company his impressions on the subject of phrenology—intimates thai 
he is yet unconvinced by the arguments in favor of Le Sage’s claim to 
the authorship of Gil Blas—doubts whether the north-west passage will ever 
be effected, and explains why—dwells for a few minutes on the currenc. 
question, and descants liberally upon corn—reverts to Macready’s Hamlet. 
and proves that his Ofiver Cromwell, had he ever played that character, 
would have been still better—setiles upona dozen other and equally pert- 
nent subjects in succession—examines at due length the question, whether 
muflius or crumpets are preferable in a digestive sense—and winds up by 
observing, that although he is totally unable to expatiate with any etiect 
upon these grave topics he feels sure that he need offer no apology in that 
Nenad fur proposing to them the health of their respected aud admirable 
ost, 

What a pity it is that improper language is not proper language! Phya- 
ses fit for a magazine, are all unfitted to convey an idea of the indignation, 
with which such an after-dinner orator must inspire the most patient and 
unresenting nature. It is impossible to say what we think of him in print. 

Among the other species, he is most to be avoided, who takes his flight 
without a subject of any sort to set bounds to his discursiveness—who has 
the faculty of saying an infinite deal of nothing, vuponnohing. He opens 
with an humble acknowledgment, that after the brilliant speeches to which 
he has been a delighted listener, it would be presumptuous in him to dream 
of interesting his audicnce—and then off he goes. Sheer want of breath 
can alone ciueck his career, even momentarily. Mysterious are the laws 
that govern the human mind, but more mysterious is the mind that is govern- 
ed by no laws at all. Such is the mind of our expatiater upon flowers and 
stars, and divine emotions, and humanizing influences—on power, glory, 
beauty, love, and genius—on revivifying gladuess and ecstatic sorrow—on 
every thing that is and is not—and on all that amounts to the opposite o! 
something. These spuiled children of eloquence have a theory that sound 
and sense, too, are not necessary to a splendid speech: they are convinced 
that speaking and thinking at the same time is a sad waste of the human 
faculty. ‘They consistently act upon their theoretic princip'e; they ha- 
rangue, two hours together in a manner remarkably independent of thought, 
and if they ever think, it must be when they are silent. As they use no 
phrases but very fine ones, their language 1s assumed to be eloquent; as 
Brummel might have been taken for a Croesus in virtue of his piofourd 
unconsciousness of “change for a shilling.” Because they are always 
speaking, they fancy that they must be speakers—it would be as reasonable 
to contend that a man who always walks to his club, must be club-footed. 

The science of dinirg will never be perfectly understood, or rendered so 
conducive as it might be to the happiness and ends of society, until it has 
been made to comprise all the after-arrangements which are now left fo: 
chance or caprice to settle. Then, aman will no more be allowed to mak« 
speeches over his wine than over his venison, and he would just as soon 
think of eating the health of every man at table as of drinking it. Imagine 
the absurdity of pledging the chairman in calipash; or rising, spoon in 
hand, to propose a friend’s health in a bumper of green peas ! 

Those whose miserable fate it has been to move much among orators 
must, in the intensity of their unmerited affliction, carry their objections to 
speechifying stil further. For my own part, [ am clearly of opinion, with 
Lord L., that “ practised oratory” is a ‘* worthless accompaniment,” and 
that he is the most eloquent man in company who most nearly resembles 
Fielding’s venerated Parson Supple—a gentleman who was remarkable for 
his taciturnity at table, though his mouth was never shut atit. But the ac- 
complishment is worse than worthless. Never, I am convinced, will our 
beloved country flourish as it ought to do, until speechmaking is abolished 
by act of parliament. Tongues once set going, never stand still while 
their owners are ableto stand. As long speeches require ears to match, it 
should be a sign of wisdom not to listen. Let those who speak, hear too. 

Every Orator his own Audience. That’s reasonable. 
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SIR JAMES CLARK’S STATEMENT OF THE CASE 
OF THE LATE LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 

So long as the accusations brought against me, in reference to the case 
of the late Lady Flora Hastings, continued to be either anonymous or 
unauthorized, I felt it right to submit in silence to every species of pro- 
vocation, rather than bring before the public circumstances of avery delicate 
nature, which came within my knowledge in the implied confidence of pro- 
fessional intercourse. The publication, however, of the Marquis of Has- 
tings, the nearest relativeof Lady Flora Hastings, made me doubt seriously 
whether, in regard to myself as well as the profession, I was justified in not 
laying before the public an account of the case so faras I was concerned. 
The renewed attacks which have followed that publication permit me no 
longer to hesitate ; although, now, it is with the utmost reluctance I bring 
myself to enter into details which, I am of opinion ought never to have 
been made the subject of public discussion. 

“On the 10th of January last | was consulted by Lady Flora Hastings 
who had that day arrived from Scotland, and had came into waiting on 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. She had derangement of the 
bowels, and of the general health, and she complained of pain low in the 
left side. 

There was als> considerable enlargement of the lower part of the ab- 
domen 

Under the use © some very simple remedies the derangement of the 
bowels and the pa’n in the side gradually abated, and ultimate!v ceased ; 
and Lady Flora complained only of weakness. 

The size of the abdomen, however, continued undiminiskec and Lady 
Flora’s appearance became the subject of remark in the Paiace. About 
the Ist of February, as nearly as I am able to fix the date, I was sent for 


by Lord Melbo: rae; acd on going to him, his Lordship informed me that 
_a@ communication had been made to him by Lady Tavistock, respecting 
| Lady Flora Hastings, whose appearance had given rise to a suspicion in 
the Palace that she might be privately married; his Lordship asked my 
opinion on the subject. I stated in reply, that, while I thought such sus- 
picions ought not to be readily listened to, I was, at the same time, bound 
|| (0 admit to him that the appearance of Lady Flora in some degree coun- 
| tenanced them. I added that, without more ample means of observation, 
[could not venture to give an opinion on tke subject; and his Lordship 
agreed with me that no step should then be taken in the matter. 

From this time the conditon of Lady Flora Hastings caused me consid- 
erable anxiety. The only source, besides pregnancy, from which the size 
and peculiir form of the abdomen could proceed, was disease ; but the pro- 
bability of disease being the sole cause in Lady Fiora’s case was diminish- 
ed by the circumstance that the enlargement was accompanied by very lit- 
tle derangement of health. In fact, Lady Flora continued to perform her 
usual Cuties with apparently little inconvenience to herself. | continedl 
to visit Lady Flora about twice a week, from the 10th of January to the 
16th of February, and on several occasions examined the state of the ab- 
domen over her dress; but being unable in this way to satisfy myself as 
‘o the nature ofthe enlargewent, I at length expressed to her my uneasi- 
| ness respecting ‘her size, and requsted, that at my next visit, ] might be 
permitted to lay my hand on her abdomen with her stays removed. To 
this Lady Flora declined to accede. 

Matters remained in this state till the 16th of February. On that day 
[found it had been determined thatI should acquaint Lady Flora with 
| the suspicions that existed in the Palace, and should suggest her calling 
another physician into consultation with me. Before visiting Lady Flora, I 
| 





asked Lady Portman, the Lady in Waiting, if I mighs use her name to Lady 
| Flora, as one of the ladies who had entertained the suspicion respecting 
‘ner. Yo this, Lady Portman at once assented. Her Ladyship then de- 
| scribed the peculiarities in Lady Flora’s form and carriage, which had pro- 
| duced the impression in regard to her state. To the question as to what 
| my opinion on the subject was, I replied that the appearances were certeinly 
| very suspicious, but that even to medical men such appearances were often 
‘deceptive. Lady Portman concluded by observing, that for the sake of 
| Lady Flora Hastings herself, as well as of the Court, it was neccessary that 
| the matter should be cleared up. Immediately after this interview with Lady 
| Portman I went to Lady Flora for the purpose of making to her this very 
| unpleasant communication ; and I need hardly add that I made it in the 
most delicate terms whichI could employ. After a few remarks on the 
| state of her health, I told her that her size had attracted the attention of 
the ladies, and that it was now my painful duty to acquaint her Ladyship 
that they had, in consequence been led to suspect that she must be privately 
married. This was the mode, amd these were the words in which the pain; 
| ful communication was made. 
| L urged Lady Flora, tor obvious reasons, if there were grounds for this 


| suspicion, to acknowledge the fact, and if not, to see another physician at 
once, to put an endto the rumor. Lady Flora denied that there were any 
| grounds whatever for the suspicion, and named Sir Charles Clarke, who, 
she said, had known her from her childhood, as the physician she would 
wish to be called in ; but she declined, notwithstanding my earnest entrea- 
ties, to see him onthat day. This refusal, after the reasons which I had 
given, lessened, very considerably the effect upon my mind of her Ladyship's 
denial. 

After the interview with Lady Flora, it remained for me to communicate 
what had passed to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. _I therefore 
informed Lady Flora that I was going to her Royal Highness for the pur- 
pose : to the propriety of this Lady Flora immediately essented. T accord- 
ingly went to the Duchess of Kent, and stated the nature of the interview 
[ had had with Lady Flora. Her Royal Highness immediately expressed 
her entire disbelief of any thing injurious to Lady Flora’s character, and 
she asked me my opinion. However reluctant [ felt 10 express any doubts 
on the subject after Lady Flora’s declaration, I could not decline giving @ 
conscientious reply to her Royal Highness’s question; and I answered to 

the effect that the suspicions I previously entertained were not removed. 

In the course of the evening of the day in which I made the communi- 
cation to Lady Flora Hastings, I received a note from her Ladyship of 
which the following is a copy— 


“ Saturday. 

“ Sir—Although I think you perfectly understood me this morning, that 
I did not wish you to take any steps without hearing from me, it is perhaps 
better to obviate the possibility of any mistake that I should distinctly say 
so. I shall be governed entirely by her Royal Highness’s wishes and 
orders. 








“* Your's sincerely, Fiora Exiz. Hastines.” 


I heard nothing more on the subject till the afternoon of the following 
day, (Sunday, February 17th,) when I received another note from Lady 
Flora ; of which the following is a copy— 

“ Sir—By her Roya Highness’s command, I have written to ask Sir 
Charles Clarke to namean hour this afternoon to come to me. He has 
answered my note by coming, and is now here. Could you come and 
meet him ? 





“« Your's sincerely, F. E. Hastinos.” 


On receiving this note, I immediately went to Lady Flora, and found 
Sir Charles with her Ladyship. He stated to me, in Lady Flora’s pre- 
sence, as part of the conversation he had had with her, that he urged her, 
if there were any grounds for the suspicions entertained, to admit the fact 
now, as after the examination it would be too late. 

After this conversation, Lady Flora requested that Lady Portman might 
be called in. On her arrival, Lady Flora retired to her chamber, where her 
maid was in attendance. After Sir Charles Clarke had made an examina- 
tion, he returned with me to the sitting-room, and stated, as the result, that 
there could beno pregnancy ; but, at the same time, he expressed a wish 
| that I also should make an examination. This I at first declined, stating 





it to be unnecessary ; but, on his earnestly urging me to do so, J felt that 
a further refusal might be construed into a desire to shrink from a share of 
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the responsibility, and I accordingly yielded. After finally consulting, we | ‘The only other part of Lord Hasting’s correspondence which require 


gave the following certificate : 
(COPY OF CERTIFICATE.) 
* Buckingham Palace, 17th February 1839. 
‘* We have examined with great care the state of Lady Flora Hastings, | 
with a view to determine the existence or non-existence of pregnancy, and | 
it is our opinion, although there is an enlargement of the stomach, that) 
there are no grounds for suspicion that pregnancy does exist, or ever did 
exist. 


(Signed) “ Coarves M. Crarke,M.D. | 


James Cuarx, M.D.” 


Before parting with Lady Flora, both Sir Charles Clarke and myself’ 
pressed upon her Ladyship the expediency of her appearing on that day at | 
table as usual. 

Such is a plain statement of the leading ‘acts of this unfortunate case, so 
far as 1 am concerned. ThatI was unable to ascertain the true nature of | 
Lady Flora’s state, I at once admit, and most deeply regret ; but when the | 
difficulties which frequently occur in cases of this description, even where | 
every facility is afforded for investigation, are considered, it can scarcely | 
be made a matter of reproach to me that, amidst the disadvantages under 
which I labored, I was unable to affirm that Lady Flora’s change of appear- | 


ance was the result of disease, and of disease alone. If even Sir Ctarles | 


Clarke did not venture to express a positive opinion until after a careful ex- | 
amination, it willbe readily conceded that no other person could have done || 
so without recurring to some similar proceeding. And if any thing further || 
were required to establish the difficulties of this very peculiar case, and || 
the heavy responsibility attaching to a decision on it, Sir Charles Clarke | 


knows that there are other facts connected with it, which prove in the most | 


unequivocal manner both the one and the other ; facts which do not throw | 


the slightest shade of doubt on the purity of Lady Flora, nor are matter of | 
blame to any one, but which it is not necessary to bring before the public. | 

The post mortem examination established the fact, that the death of Lady | 
Flora Hastings was occasioned by extensive disease, dating its origin “ at) 
some former and distant period of time ;’’ and yet such was the obscurity 
of the symptoms which, during life, accompanied the disease, that its na- 
ture became evident a few weeks only before Lady Flora’s death; and the 
fact of its having involved every organ within the abdomen, was revealed 
only by the post mortem examination. 

I think it right to notice, in this place, a part of my conduct which may 
at first sight appear censurable. I allude to the admission of my suspicion 
that Lady Flora might be pregnant, befure I had been permitted more fully 
to examine into her state. Under almost any other circumstances, it 
would have been highly improper for me to have answered an inquiry on 
such a subject; but asI could not authoritatively remove suspicions found- 
ed upon appearances, which, taken alone, would in a great majority of cases 
indicate what was feared, and not the singular stat¢ of disease revealed after 
the death of Lady Flora, I felt it my duty, considering the very peculiar 
responsibility which attached to me, to confine the doubt which was in my 
own mind to those who hada right to demand my real opinion, and who, I 
felt assured, could not use it in a manner unfriendly to Lady Flora. 

I shall now notice such parts of the publication of the Marquis of Hastings || 
as more particularly relate tome. An extract is given by his Lordship from | 
a letter written by Lady Flora Hastings to the Dowager Marchioness of | 
Hastings, dated March 13th, nearly a month after the event, in which it is } 
stated that, at my visit to communicate to Ladv F'lara the suspicions enter- 
tained respecting her, I became “ violent and coarse, and even attempted | 
to browbeat” her Ladyship! I hope I may refer to my cheracter alone as a | 
sufficient reply to this accusation ; moreover, on the occasion referred to, | 
there could be no motive for such conduct. Any earnestness that I may | 
have shown in my manner, could have for its object only that Lady Flora, |) 
for her own sake, should see Sir Charles Clarke on that day. In corrot- | 
oration of my own solemn disavowal of the conduct imputed to me, I refer | 
to the two notes already given in my narrative, which I received from Lady 
Flora Hastings within twenty-four hours after the very occasion on which I || 
am said to have thus acted; and, consequently, at the very time when all | 
her feelings may fairly be supposed to have been more excited by the alleg- !' 
ed conduct than at any subsequent period ; and, as still more direct evidence, | 
I would further refer to Lady Flora’s letter to her uncle, Mr. Hamilton | 





Fitzgerald, dated March 8th, in which, although written for the express pur- | 
pose of making her griefs known to a relative, with whom she had no mo- || 
tive for reserve, and therefore, in the very circumstances, calculated to elicit | 
complaint, not a word escapes her blaming my conduct or language, dering | 
either of my interviews withher. On the contrary, expressions occur which | 


she surely could not have used had she really then felt that I had acted}, 


towards her in an unfriendly manner. 

That Lady Flora intended to misrepresent what actually occurred, I do} 
not for a moment believe. Under the circumstances of excitement in| 
which she was placed, it need not create surprise that she should uncon- 
sciously have allowed impressions, arising out of discussions which after- 
wards took place, to grow upon her mind, till she at length confounded 
them with facts, or that she should have greatly exaggerated what did ac- 


tually take place. [tis only in this way that I can account for some of the | grand opera, to hear Mdlle. Falcon. 





notice from me are two charges brought forward by his Lordship. The 
first consists of a statement said to have been received from Lady Flora’s 
own hips, that the examination ‘ was conducted with more than ordinary 
disre rd to delicacy, and to her feelings.’ In corroboration of this charge, 
his Lordship has referred toa deposition on oath, by Lady Flora’s maid, 
“ That the conduct of Sir James Clark and Lady Portman was un:eces- 
sarily abrupt, indelicate, and unfeeling!” I notice this charge, in passing, 
merely to give it a peremptory denial. The other charge is in the fcllow- 
ing words: ** Some questions having been put to my sister, and answered, 
it was snggested that the inquiry ought not to proceed further, and that 
they might now feel quite satisfied. Sir James Clark objected, and stated 
that the ladies of the court would not be satisfied without the strictest 
examination ; and that if Lady Flora knew her own innocence, she could 
have no reason to oppose the most complete scrotiry.” The simple reply 
to this is, that no such suggestion was ever made, and no such objection ever 
urged. Upon what authority Lord Hastings makes this statement he has 
nowhere mentioned, and [ am utterly at a loss to conceive, unless indeed 
it be on that of the foreign maid to whose oath he before refers, and whose 
knowledge of English may not have been sufficient to enable her fully to 
ugderstand what was passing. But I cannot avoid expressing my regret 
that his Lordship did not procure the testimony of the only witness pre- 
sent during the whole consultation—Sir Charles Clarke—before he made 
such grave charges. Had he followed this course, I venture to affirm they 
never would have been made. Sir Charles Clarke, although he might not 
have thought it proper to discuss with Lord Hastings the details of what 
passed at the consultation, could not have hesitated, had he been appeal- 
ed to, to refute such. groundless accusations. 

It remains for me only to repeat my sincere regret that I was unable to 
relieve Lady Flora Hastings at once from every suspicion. No one has 
felt more acutely than myself, during the whole of this painful affair, the 
distress occasioned to Lady Flora and her family, whether arising from 
original circumstances or from the matter being afterwards forced into pub- 
lic notice. 

Deeply painful as it has been to me to see my name so long associated 
with alledged acts and motives at which my very nature revolts, the con- 
sciousness of my own rectitude, the friendship of those who, from an inti- 
mate acquaintance, know me co be incapable of the conduct imputed to me, 
and a firm reliance on justice being ultimately done to all parties, have sup- 
ported me under an accumulation of attacks such as few professional men 
cen have been subjected to. James Cuarx, M. D. 

George Street, 7th October 1839. 
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THE EVIL EYE. 
A few nights since two gentlemen were seen speaking to each other in 


| the grand foyer of the Academie Royale, at Paris. One of them, an 


Englishman, was called away by a friend of his, an Italian, a man of the 
world, sensible and well informed, with whom the Englishman wes most 


| intimate, and on whose judgment he placed a great reliance. 


** You must not speak to that man,” said the Italian. 

“Why not ?”’ demanded the Englishman. 

** Because he is notorious in every part of Italy, and he will soon be- 
come so here.”’ 

“You alarm me!” replied the Englishman. ‘Is he a spy—a political 
agent—a person of immoral x“ 

““No: he is a most respectable man of good family, and of good prin- 
ciples; but he is a person to be shunned, and i trust you will never take 
his arm again.” 

‘** [ixplain vourself, my dear fellow.” 

“Listen, then. That is the Count de Rivoli, so well known in evcry 
town in Italy as a jelta-tore, or the ‘evileye.’ Wherever he is scen, m e- 





, fortunes are sure to occur, and there is not a family at Milan, Rome, or 


Naples, who will receive him.” 

‘“* Nonsense,” said she Englishman, “these are nursery tales to ami se 
children with. The evil eye in our days !” 

“* My dear fellow, I will tell you a few facts.” replied the Italian, ‘ end 


| then you can judge for yourself. You must know that the Count de 


Rivoli is a great musician, and fond of the society of artists. He is, 
thereiore, anxious to become acquainted with the most celebrated foreign 
singers, as his reputation is so weli known that none of our native school 
will make his acquaintance. He was at Naples when poor Nourrit arrived 
there. He paid Nourrit a visit, and two days after the unfortunate man 
was dead. He went to the theatre at Venice a month or two after that 
event, and a fire broke out half an hour after he was seen in the house. 
He came to Paris—met Lablache in the street—addressed him, and in a 
weck after the beautiful daughter of Lablache was a corpse. He paid a 


| visit of condolence to Madame Nourrit, then in this capital. Three days 
| afterwards she was in the grave. He was introduced to the Marquis de 


Custine, and invited to a ball. The moment he entered, the centre lamp 
fell, and broke the head of the master of the house. He went to the 
That night she lost her voice, and 
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statements made by Lady Flora Hastings. has not appeared since. He looked at Paganini, as that great man was ra- 

Her Lapyship’s written account of the circumstances which took place! vishing all ears with the sound of his violin. The arm of the master 

during the interview on the 16th of February, at which we alone were pre-| seemed withered by the shock, and you know his present dreadful state 

— a widely from my seigg: ress them. . I a : ae to |) 4 health. It was said he was at Manchester when poor Malibran died. 

rene oe * iin et ere i pet oangcnung of | - ee amg pte — he set — that journey in which La- 

ne herve We  madiatmahas ane ‘ Gacherdal Ponca ont lost his wt n short t - are ten thousand instances where his 

of the circumstance to clear Lady Flora’s Poe and to onn-adioned cement Seve for edeeve me reegrgecneiesagte” ne 

) | appeared dire misfortune does occur.” 

myself from avery embarrassing position. The second is, that Itold Lady; ‘* What you tell me is very curious,” said the Englishman, ‘but I re- 
Ps mateo nme ty eR asatarel te rece a pep ae ge proves = aac ~" professors.” 

: 5 ’ what It has been | “* Yes, that 1s the case,’’ replied the Italian, ‘and you may congratu- 

— gg 5 pee nae phan ~oeohateadte SB pore _ late yourself that you are not, nor ever have been, a musician by profes- 

y ecide || sion. 
the matter. Every thing, consequently, which has been asserted, about a The Englishman appeared for a moment confused. ‘It is very ridicu- 
“medical examination” having been suggested by the ladies, or by me, is ut- || lous,” said he, “but you must know that at the age of eighteen I ran 


terly groundless. away from my fether and family, and supported myself in the country by 
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giving lessons on the flute, of which I am a great enthusiast. I am now 
restored to my then position in life, and would have forgotten my former || 
folly if your words had not revived it.” 

The Englishman went home. His servant opened the door with acoun- | 
tenance expressive of great woe. ‘What is the matter?” said the, 
master. 

‘**Oh, Sir, my dear young lady is taken suddenly ill. 
she dropped down in a fit, and the doctor is apprehensive for her life.” 

Such is the evil eye. 





At nine o'clock | 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


TOO MUCH LATIN AND GREEK. 


The bias given to men’s mind is so strong, that it is no uncommon thing 
to meet with Englishmen, whom, but for their grey hairs and wrinkles, we 
might easily mistake for schoolboys. Their talk is of Latin verses; and || 
it is quite clear, if men’s ages are to be dated from the state of their men- |) 
tal progress, that such men are eighteen years of age, and not a day older. | 
T heir minds have been so completely possessed by exagg?rated notions of 
classical learning, that they have not been able, in the great school of the || 
world, to form any other notion of real greatness. Attend, too, to the i 
public feclings—look to allthe terms of applause. A learned man !—a i 
scholar !—a man of erudition!’ Upon whom are these epithets of appro- | 
bation bestowed! Are they given to men acquainted with the science of | 
government! thoroughly masters of the geographical and commercial re- || 
lations of Europe! to men who know the properties of bodies, and their | 
action upon each other? No: this is not learning ; it is chemistry, or 
political cconomy—not learning. The distinguishmg abstract term, the | 
epithet of Scholar, is reserved for him who writes on the Clic reduplica- | 
cation, and is familiar with the Sylburgius method of arranging defec- | 
tives. The picture which a young Englishman, addicted to the pur- || 
suit of knowledge, draws—his beau tdeal of human nature—his top and || 
consummation of man’s power—is a knowledge of the Greek language. | 
His object is not to reason, tu inagine, or toinvent ; but to conjugate, de- | 
cline, and derive. 

The situations of imaginary glory which he draws for himself, are the 
detection of an anapest in the wrong place, or the restoration of a dative 
ease which Cranzius had passed over, and the never-dying Ernesti failed 
to observe. If a young classic of this kind were to meet the greatest | 
cheinist. or the greatest mechanician, or the most profound political eco- 
nomist of his time, in company with the greatest Greek scholar, would the | 
slightest comparison between them ever come across his mind !—would | 
he ever dream that such men as Adam Smith and Lavoisier were equal in| 
dignity of understanding to, or the same utility as, Bentley and Heyne? 
We are inclined to think, that the feeling excited would be a good decal || 
like that which was expressed by Dr. George about the praises of the | 
great King of Prussia, who entertained considerable doubts whether the 
King, with all his victories, knew how to conjugate a Greek verb. 

A very curious argument is sometimes employed ir. justification of the 
learned minutie to which al! young men are doomed, whatever be their | 
propensities in future life. What are you to do with a young man up te | 
the age of seventeen! Just as if there was such a want of difficulties to 
overco;ne, and of important tastes to inspire, that, from the mere neces- 
sity of doing something, and the impossibility of doing any thing else, 
you were driven to the expedient of metre and poetry; as if a young | 
man within that period might not acquire the modern languages, modern 
history, experimental philosophy, geography, chronology, and a cyunsider- | 
able share of mathematics ;—as if the memory of things was not more | 
agreeable, and more profitable, than the memory of words. 

The English clergy, in whose hands education entirely rests, bring up || 
the first young men of the country as if they were all to keep grammar 
schools in little country towns; and a nobleman, upon whose knowledge | 
and liberality the honour and welfare of his country may depend, is dili- | 
gently worried for half his life with the small pedantry of longs and shorts. | 
There is a timid and absurd apprehension, on the part of ecclesiastical |, 
tutors, of letting out the minds of youth upon difficult and important sub- | 
jects. They fancy that mental exertion must end in religious scepticism ; | 
and, to preserve the principles of their pupils, they confine them to the | 
safe and elegant tmbecility of classical learning. A genuine Oxford tutor: 
would shudder to hear his young men disputing upon moral and political | 
truth, forming and pulling down theories, and indulging in all the boldness | 
of youthful discussion. He would augur nothing from it but impiety to) 
God and treason to Kings. And yet, who vilifies both more than the 
holy poltroon who carefully averts from them the searching eye of reason, 
and who knows no better method of teaching the highest duties, than by | 
extirpating the finest qualities and habits of the mind? If our religion is | 
a fable, the sooner it is exploded the better. Tf our Government is bad, | 
it should be mended. But we have no doubt of the truth of the one, or || 
of the excellence of the other, and are convinced that both will be placed 
on a firmer basis, in proportion as the minds of men are more trained to | 
the investigation of truth. 
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| nightly at his ‘*house of entertainment,” for “ value received.” 


| waistcoats, boots and boot-hooks, “ ventilating-hats, 


upon imports and exports—to come so near to common life, would seem 
to be undignified and contemptible. In the same manner the Parr, or the 
Bentley of his day, would be seandalized in an University to be put on a 
level with the discoverer of a neutral salt; and yet, what other measure 
is there of dignity in intellectual labour, but usefulness and difficulty ? 
And what ought the term University tc mean, but a place where every 
science is taught which is liberal, and «t the same time useful to mankind ! 


_ Nothing would so much tend to bring classical literature within proper 
| bounds as a steady and invariable appeal to these tests in our appreciation 


of all human knowledge. The puffed up pedant would collapse into his 
proper size, and the maker of verses, and the rememberer of words, would 
soon assume that station which is the lot of those who go up unbidden to 
the upper places of the feast. 

We would be sorry, if what we have said should appear too contemp- 
tuous towards classical learning, which we most sincerely hope will always 
be held in great honour in this country, though we certainly do not wish to 
it that exclusive honour which it at present enjoys. A great classical 
scholar is an ornament, and an important acquisition to his country; but, 
in a place of education, we would give to all knowledgo an equal chance 
for distinction ; and would trust to the varieties of human disposition, 
that every science worth cultivation would be cultivated. Looking always 
to real utility as our guide, we should see, with equal pleasure, a studious 
and inquisitive mind arranging the productions of nature, investigating the 
qualities of bodies, or mastering the difficulties of the learned languages. 
We should not care whether he were chemist, naturalist, or scholar; be- 
cause we know it to be as necessary that matters should be studied and 
subdued to the use of man as that taste should be gratified and imagina- 
tion inflamed.—Sydney Smith. 
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FROM MRS. MATHEWS’ LIFE OF HER HUSBAND. 
THE TROUBLES OF CELEBRITY. 


Amongst the extraordinary effects of the popularity of my husband's 
“At Home,” were the applications made, under every kind of pretext, 





| letters being sent to him from all sorts of professions and trades about 


town One man offered him snuff for himself and friends, if he would 
only mention the name and shop of the manufacturer. Another promised 
him a perpetual polish for his boots upon the same terms. He was so- 
licited to mention every sort of exhibition, and to puff all the new quack 


' medicines; and patents, from surgeon’s instruments to mangles, called 


for his public approval. There was no limit to these requisitions Lo- 
zenges were to be tasted, razors to be used, razor-strops to be tried. 
The wines sent for him to taste, though said to be “of the finest quality,” 
nevertheless required a ‘“‘bush,” which was expected to be hung out 
Patent 
filters, the price of which was to be liquidated by his praise; wigs and 
” and bosom friends ! 
—all gratis! And an advertising dentist one day presented himself, of- 
fering to teethe our whole family, if Mr Mathews would draw his metallic 
teeth into notice. In fact, he was inundated with presents and petitions, 
so that our cottage sometimes looked like a bazaar; and [ had frequently 
occasion to exercise my ingenuity in contriving how and to whom I might 
convey the generally useless articles forced upon our acceptance. In fact, 


‘we eventually paid for them by purchases or presents of and to the par- 


ties from whom they came, in order to smooth down their disappointments 
at my husband’s declining to comply with the requests with which they 


| were accompanied. 


Amongst the most amusing of these varieties, was a petition from Mrs. 
Johnson, who yearned to hear her “‘ American Soothing Syrup” commend- 
ed, and re-commended by my husband ; and she one night held forth the 
tempting bribe, that she and a party of friends would appear in the boxes, 
in the fond hope of hearing this ‘real blessing to mothers” pointed out 
by Mr. Matthews to the maternal part of the audience. At length, my 
husband's gallantry (ard for the joke’s sake) devised the memory of it in 
the ** Dilbery Family,” where he made Mr. D boast that he had, in 
the course of his domestic duties, found it right to supply his family with 
this inestimable balm. 





OULD HANNIBAL PARTING WITH HIS MONEY. 


Mr. Plunket, and about forty other gentlemen, after dinner one day, at 
the time when Queen Caroline formed so frequent a topic of discussion, 
had grown rather warm upon it ; when Mr. Shehan, since editor of a 
Dublin paper, wishing to turn the channel of the conversation, and longing 
to draw out Mr. Mathews, proposed the health of John Philpot Curran. 

“Pooh, pooh,” said Mr. Plunket, who was at this moment rather mat- 
ter-of-fact in his perceptions, “the man’s dead! What do you nean by 
proposing his health?” 

‘| differ with you entirely,” replied Mr. Shehan; “ andI return to my 
toast.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Plunket, “maybe you'll back your assertion with 
| a bet?” 


At present we act with the minds of our young men asthe Dutch did | 
with their exuberant spices. 
destroyed in the Universities of England by the miserable jealousy and | 


An infinite quantity of talent is annually | to be 


‘ With all my heart,” replied Mr. Shehan: “ how much are you inclined 
tt” 
“T’ll bet you five pounds,” answered Mr. Plunkett, “that John Philpot 








littleness of ecclesiastical instructors. It is in vain to say that we have || Curran is dead 1” 
produced great men under this system We have produced great men| ‘ Done!” added Mr. Shehan: “T’ll bet five pounds that he is not! 
under all systems. Every Englishman must pass half his life in learning | So, gentlemen, I repeat my toast.” ; 
Latin and Greek ; and classical learning is supposed to have produced the | The “ health of Mr. Curran” was accordingly drunk with cheers, which 
talents which it has not been able to extinguish. It is scarcely possible || were reiterated on the rising of Mr. Mathews, who happened to be dis- 
to prevent great men from rising up under any system of education, how- || posed to humour the joke against Mr! Plunket. He began by returning 
ever bad. Teach men demonology or astrology, and you will still have a | thanks, in the tone, look, and manner of Mr. Curran, and in his phrase- 
certain portion of original genius, in spite of these or any other branches || ology, for the “honour done him ;” and afterwards delivered a most elo- 
of ignorance or folly. quent speech ona subject upon which Curran could never have spoken, 
When an University has been doing useless things for a long time, it || the trial of Queen Caroline, taking the bias of Curran’s politics, and pre- 
appears at first degrading to them to be useful. A set of lectures upon senting altogether such a fine specimen of his style of oratory, and such 
political economy would be discouraged in Oxford, probably despised, nro- | a personification of Ireland's celebrated wit, that he completely impressed 
bably not permitted. To discuss the enclosure of commons, and to dwell! his hearers with the actual presence of the man, and induced Mr. Plun- 
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kett (albeit not fond of parting with his money on such occasions,) in an 
enthusiasm of wonder and delight, to push over the bank-notes to Mr. 
Shehan, exclaiming, “I’ve lost, fairly lost! Curran is not dead, and can 
never die while Mathews lives!” 





CONCLUSION OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
At length Mr. Dickens has brought his story to a successful close, main- 
taining to the very last all the power and freshness that marked the first | 
numbers. The main secret of his great popularity no doubt consists in 
his ability to present with a master hand the most obvious points of every- 
day character, which, though seen and remarked by ourselves again. and 
again, have escaped our memories, until we find them drawn to the very 
life in the masterly sketches that he has given to the world, when we re- 
cognize the originals and clap our hands in wonder at the truthfulness 
of the portraitures. It is a story that must take high rank among the 
lasting works of English fiction. There is much more of the chaste and 
careful finish in it, than in any previons tale by the same pen, while there | 
is dispersed through: ut so many of the no \lest traits of humanity, so much | 
sympathy with the miseries of the innocent and oppressed, that it will | 








himself that he would not think of what had happened until he got 
home. He was at home now, and suffered himself for the first time to 
consider it. 

His own child—his own child! He never doubted the tale; he felt it 
was truc, knew it as well now as if he had been privy to it all aleng. 
His own child! And dead tco. Dying beside Nicholas—loving him 
and looking upon him as something like an angel! ‘That was the worst. 

They had all turned from him and deserted him in his very first need 
even money could not buy them now ; everything must come out, and 
everybody must know all. Here was the young lord dead, his companion 
abroad and beyond his reach, ten thousand pounds gone at one blow, 
his plot with Gride overset at the very moment of triumph, his after 
schemes discovered, himself in danger, the object of his persecution and 
Nicholas’s love, his own wretched boy; everything crumbled and fal!cn 
upon him, and he beaten down beneath the ruins and grovelling in the 
dust. 

If he had known his child to be alive, if no deceit had been ever prac- 
tised and he had grown up beneath his eye, he might have been a careless, 
indifferent, rough, harsh father—like enough—he felt that ; but the :hought 


| would come that he might have been a comfort to him, and they two 


happy together. He began to think now, that hissupposed death and his 
wife’s flight had had some share in making him the morose, hard man he 
was. He seemed to remember a time when he was not quite so rough 
and obdurate, and almost thought that he had first hated Nicholas because 





for ever be regarded as the genuine exposition of the author’s goodness of | 
heart, as well as a monument to his genius. The work is dedicated to 
Mr. Macready “as a slight token of admiration and regard.” 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of gratifying the readers of the 
Corsair by transferring to our columns one of the finest passages in the 
whole series. Jt is the consummation of the miseries and failures that 
fall heavily on the head of the usurer, Ralph Nickleby. He has at last 
discovered that Smike, tortured to death by his relentless persecution, is 
his own son. Beyond this, he will endure no more. He makes one last 
appointment and keeps it. 

Creeping from the house and slinking off like a thief; groping with his 
hands when first he got into the street as if he were a blind man, and 
looking often over his shoulder while he hurried away, as though he were 
followed in imagination or reality by some one anxious to question or de- 
tain him, Ralph Nickleby left the city behind him and took the road to his | 
own home. 

The night was dark, and a cold wind blew, driving the clouds furiously 
and fast before it. ‘There was one black, gloomy mass that seemed to 
follow him ; not hurrying in the wild chase with the others, but lingering 
sullenly behind, and gliding darkly and stealthily on. He often looked 
back at this, and more than once stopped to let it pass over, but somehow, 
when he went forward again it was still behind him, coming mournfully 
and slowly up like a shadowy funeral train. 

He had to pass a poor, mean burial ground—a dismal place raised a few 
feet above the level of the strect, and parted from it by a low parapet 
wall and an iron railing ; a rank, unwholesome, rotten spot, where the 
very grass and weeds seemed, in their frowsy growth, to tell that they 
had sprung from paupers’ bodies, and struck their roots in the graves of 
men, sodden in steaming courts and drunken hungry dens. And herc in 
truth they lay, parted from the living by a little earth and a board or two 
—lay thick and close—corrupting in body as they had in mind; a dense | 
and squalid crowd. Here they lay check by jowl with life; no deeper | 
down than the feet of the throng that passed there every day, and piled 
high as their throats. H:re they lay, a grisly family, all those dear de- | 
parted brothers and sisters of the ruddy clergyman who did his task so 
specdily when they were hidden in the ground ! 

As he passed here, Ralph called to mind that he had been one of a jury 
long before, on the body of a man who had cut his throat; and that he 
was buried in this place. He could not tell how he came to recollect it 
now, when he had so often passed and never thought about him, or how 
it was that he felt an interest in the circumstance, but he did both, and 
stopping, and clasping the iron railings with his hands, looked eagerly in, 
wondering which might be his grave. aad 

While he was thus engaged, there came towards him, with noise of 
shouts and singing, some fellows full of drink, followed by others, who 
were remonstrating with them and urging them to go home in quiet. 
They were in high good humour, and one of them, a little, weazen, hump 
backed man, began to dance. He was a grotesque, fantastic figure, and 
the few by-standers laughed. Ralph himself was moved to mirth, and 
echoed the laugh of one who stood near, and who looked round in his 
face. When they had passed on and he was left alone again, he resumed 
his speculation with a new kind of interest, for he recollected that the 
last person who had seen the suicide alive had left him very merry, and 
he remembered how strange he and the other jurors had thought that at 
the time. 

He could not fix upon the spot among such a heap of graves, but he 
conjured up a strong and vivid idea of the man himself, and how he look- 
ed, and what had led him to do it, all of which he recalled with ease. By 
dint of dwelling upon this theme, he carried the impression with him 
when he went away, as he remembered when a child to have had fre- 
quently before him the figure of some goblin he had once seen chalked 
upon a door. But as he drew nearer and nearer home he forgot it 
again, and began to think how very dull and solitary the house would 
be inside. 

This feeling became 809 strong at last, that when he reached his own 
door, he could hardly make up his mind to turn the key and open it— 
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he was young and gallant, and perhaps like the strippling who had brought 
dishonour and loss of fortune on his head. 

But one tender thought, or one of natural regret in that whirlw'nd cf 
| passion and remorse, was as a drop of calm water in a stormy maddened 
sea. His hatred of Nicholas had been fed upon his own defeat, nourished 
on his interference with his schemes, fattened upon his old defiance and 
success. There were reasons for its increase ; it had grown and strength- 
}ened gradually. Now it attained a height which was sheer wild lunacy. 
That he of all others should have been the hands to rescue his miserable 
child, that he should have been his protector and faithful friend, thet he 
should have shown him that !ove and tenderness which from the wretched 
moment of his birth he had never known, that he should have taught him 
to hate his own parent and execrate his very name, that he should now 
know and feel all this and triumph in the recollection, was gall and mad- 
ness to the usurer’s heart. ‘Ihe dead boy’s love for Nicholas, and the at- 
tachment of Nicholas to him, was insupportable agony. The picture of 
his death-bed, with Nicholas at his side tending and supporting him, and 
he breathing out his thanks, and expiring in his arms, when he would have 
had them mortal enemies and hating each other to the last, drove him 
frantic. He gnashed his teeth and smote the air, and looking wildly 
round, with eyes which gleamed through the darkness, cried aloud : 

“Tam trampled down and ruined. The wretch told me true. The 
night has come. Is there no way to rob them of further triumph, 
and spurn their mercy and compassion! Is there no devil to help me?” 

Swiftly there glided again into his brain the figure he had raised that 
night. It seemed to lie before him. The head was covered now. So it 
was when he first saw it. The rigid, upturned, marble feet too, he re- 
}inembered well. ‘Chen came before him the pale and trembling relatives 

who had told their tale upon the inquest—the shrieks of women—the 
silent dread of men—the consternation and disquiet —the victory achieved 
by that heap of clay which with one motion of its hand had let out the 
life and made this stir among them 

He spoke no more, but after a panse softly groped his way out of the 
room, and up the echoing stairs—up to the top—to the front garret— 
where he closed the door behind him, and remained 

It was a mere iumber-room now, but it yet contained an old dismantled 
bedstead: the one on which his son had slept, for no other had ever 
been there. He avoided it hastily, and sat down as far from it as he 
could. 

The weakened glare of the lights in the street veclow, shining throazh 
the window which had no blind or curtain to intercept it, was enough to 
show the character of the room, though not sufficient fully to reveal the 
various articles of lumber, old corded trunks and broken furniture, which 
were scattered about. It had a shelving roof; high in one part, and at 
another descending almost to the floor. It was towards the highest part 
that Ralph directed his eyes, and upon it he kept them fixed steadily for 
some minutes, when he rose, and dragging thither an old chest upon 
which he had been seated mounted upon it, and felt along the wall above 
his head with both hands. At length they touched a large iron hook 
firmly driven into one of the beams. 

At that moment he was interrupted by a loud knocking at the door be} 
low. After a little hesitation he opened the window, and demanded who 
it was. 

“IT want Mr. Nickleby,” replied a voice. 

“What with him?” 

“That’s not Mr. Nickleby’s voice, surely,” was the rejoinder. 

It was not like.it ; bat it was Ralph who spoke, and so he said. 

The voice made answer that the twin brothers wished to know whether 
the man whom he had seen that night was to be detained, and that 
although it was now midnight they had sent, in their anxiety to do right. 

“ Yes,” cried Ralph, “ detain him till to-morrow ; then let them bring 
him here—him and my nephew—and come themselves, and be sure that 
I will be ready to receive them.” 

** At what hour ?” asked the voice. 

“At any hour,” replied Ralph, fiercely. ‘In the afternoon, tell them. 
At any hour—at any minute—all times will be alike to me. 

He listened to the man’s retreating footsteps until the sound had passcd, 
and then gazing up into the sky saw, or thought he saw, the same black 














when he had done that and gone into the passage, he felt as though to 
shut it again would be to shut out the world. But he let it go, and it | 
closed with aloud noise. There was no light. How very dreary, cold, 
and silent it was! 

Shivering from head to foot he made his way up stairs into the room || 
where he had been last disturbed, He had made a kind of compact with 








cloud that had seemed to follow him home, and which now appeared to 
hover directly above the house. 

“I know its meaning now,” he muttered, “ and the restless nights, the 
dreams, and why I have quailed of late—all pointed to this. Oh! if men 
by selling their own souls could ride rampant for a term, for bow short a 
term would I barter mine to-night |” 
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The sound of a deep bell came along the wind. One. || is now ascertained to be less than was at first supposed. The importation 
_“ Lie on!” cried the usurer, “with your iron tongue ring merrily for | of bullion had greatly increased, and all apprehension of a suspension by 
births that make expectants writhe, and marriages that are made in hell, || ¢,¢ Bank of England had been quieted, while the arrangements made by 


and toll ruefully for the dead whose shoes are worn aiready. Call men to, : by - : 
prayers who are godly because not found out, and ring chimes for the | Mr. Jaudon on the part of the United States Bank, have been satisfactori- 


coming in of every year that brings this cursed world nearer to its end.— } ly accomplished. These are some of the most influential causes that 
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No bell or book for me ; throw me on a dunghill, and let me rot there to} 
infect the air!” 

With a wild look around, in which frenzy, hatred and despair were hor-. | 
ribly mingled, he shook his clenched hand at the sky above him, whick 
was still dark and threatening, and closed the window. 

The rain and hail pattered against the glass, the chimneys quaked and | 
rocked ; the crazy casement rattled with the wind as though an impatient | 
hand inside were striving to burst it open. But no hand was there, and it | 
epened no more. 

* x * * * * * * 

‘“* How’s this ?”’ cried one, “the gentlemen say they can’t make anybody 
hear, and have been trying these two hours.” 

“And yet he came home last night,” said another, “ for he spoke to 
somebody out of that window up stairs.” 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


They were a little knot of men, and, the window being mentioned, went | 
This occasioned their observing that the || 


out in the road to look up at it. 
house was still close shut, as the housekeeper had said she had left it on | 
the previous night, and led to a great many suggestions, which terminated | 
in two or three of the boldest getting round to the back and so entering by | 
a window, while the others remained outside in impatient expectation. 


They looked into all the rooms below, opening the shutters as they went || 
to admit the fading light ; and still finding nobody, and everything quiet || 


and in its place, doubted whether they should go farther. One man, how- 
ever, remarking that they had not been into the garret, and that it was 
there he had been last seen, they agreed to look there too, and went up 
softly, fer the mystery and silence made them timid. 

After they had stood for an instant on the landing eyeing each other, he 
who had proposed their carrying the search so far turned the handle of the 
door, and pushing it open looked through the chink, and fell back directly. 

“Tt’s very odd,” he whispered, “he’s hiding behind the door! Look!” 


have contributed to give tone and a greater degree of firmness to the mo- 


netary affairs of commercial England. 


Among other subjects of personal interest is the “‘ statement” of Sir 
James Clark on the painful topic of Lady Flora Hasting’s late illness and 
death. It isa calm, lucid, and manly document, worthy of being read by 
\those who may have imbibed erroneous impressions from the thousand 
| rumours and printed reports of this melancholy affair. It will be found 
in our columns of to-day. 


FRANCE. 

The political news from France seems to be of little importance. It 
is conjectured that Louis Philippe is inclined to withdraw from his al- 
liance with England in regard to the affairs of the East, and throw his in- 
fluence ivto the scale in favour of Mehemet Ali. 

We find the following sensible remarks in a London paper on this sub- 
ject.—** However testily or jealously France embarked in our alliance, 
| however inclined to pick quarrel and dispute our influence in far seas and 
quarters of the globe, where pride more than interest prompts her to in- 
|| terfere, it is not the less true that France has with England so many prin- 
'| ciples, sympathies, and interests in common, to render harmony between 
| them indispensable to their prosperity, power, and to the prevalence of 
| the liberal cause. We cannot imagine anything more disastrous than a 





. ; 
|| quarrel, or even a serious coolness, between France and England, driving, 
} 


| as it docs, one or both of these countries to ally with absolute govern- 
|ments. Alliances with courts may be made, and broken, and then made 





They pressed forward to see, but one among them thrusting the others 
aside with a loud exclamation, drew a clasp knife from his pocket and | 
dashing into the room cut down the body. | 

He had torn a rope from one of the old trunks and hung himself on an | 
iron hook immediately below the trap-door in the ceiling—in the very place | 
to which the eyes of his son, a lonely, desolate little creature, had so often | 
been directed in childish terror fourteen years before. | 
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ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 

The peaceful inhabitants of our city were about retiring to rest on Sa- 
turda; last, after a week of unusual excitement and commercial distress, 
when the rumour spread over town about 11 o'clock, that this favourite 
and splendid steam ship had just passed the Battery to her usual station 
on the East River. She was hardly expected until Monday, although the 
favouring Easterly winds had more or less prevailed for some days, co 
that the announcement was attended with a most agreeable surprise. 
Every one seemed to be on the gui vive to learn the character of her news, | 
and in the course of an hour, English papers and private letters were seen 
in the hands of many, eagerly devouring their contents. 

By her we have received our full filesof English papers to the 18th, 
and our letters, which had been detained to make sure of their certain and 
early arrival. Since~then, the packet of the Ist—the Virginian—has 
reached us, bringing our complement of Sorcign Magazines, so that we 
are amply supplied with a portion of the elements of a literary paper for 
some weeks tocome. 

The news by the recent arrivals, have had a very important end favour- | 
able influence on the public mind in this country. The firmness with | 
which the news of our commercial difficulties was received in England, | 
and the indications of her ability to meet the approaching pressure have 
given renewed hope on this side of the water, and invigorated the exer- 








tions of the mercantile community to sustain themselves through the ac- 
cumulated misfortunes of the times. 
The deficiency in the harvests in England and other portions of Europe 


again; bvt in France popular feeling governs even the course of foreign 


| policy, and let France become our decided antagonists, and half a century’s 


| 
enmity must be the consequence. The French, however, should consider 


| the untowardness of this as well as the English, and each should be pre- 

| pared to make concessions.” 

| In Paris the aspect of trade is gloomy, and there is a general depres- 
sion in all the large manufacturing towns. 





SPAIN. 
The civil war, that has so long devastated this beautiful country, is no 
| doubt virtually at an end, although some of the adherents of Don Carlos 
| still make a show of resistance. 


} 
' 


A report says that Cabrera has received large supplies of money, and 
| that he is resolved to continue the war to the last, notwithstanding the 
| great odds against him. His position at Cantavieja is a strong one ; but 
| his most sanguine friends at Paris have great doubts whether with only 
| eighteen thousand men he will be able to withstand the two armies of Es- 
| partero and O*Donnell, the first consisting of twenty thousand men, and 
| the latter of eighteen thousand. Another account relates that two couriers 
‘had left Bourges for the head quarters of Cabrera and of the Count d’Es- 
| pagne, conveying to these two chiefs a positive order from Don Carlos to 
dismiss their followers, and to desist from all further enterprizes against 
| the established Government of Queen Christina. 
| On the whole the mass of foreign intelligence may be considered quite 
the most favourable that has reached us for some months, though the de- 
| tail of occurrences and events scarcely possess that degree of interest 
| which their importance might seem to imply. 
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JOTTINGS DOWN.—THE TOURNAMENT. 








Number Ten. 

I was awakened at an early hour the morning after my arrival at Ar- 
'drossan, by a band of music in the street. My first feeling was delight at 
| seeing a bit of blue sky of the size of my garret sky-light, and a dazz! ng 

sunshine on the floor. ‘ Skirling ” above all the other ins‘ruments of the 
: band, the Hieland bagpipe made the air reel with “ A’ the blue bonnets 
| are over ti e border,” and hoisting the window above my head, I strained over 
the house-leads to get a look at the performer. A band of a dozen men 
in kilt and bonnet were marching up and down, led by a piper something 
n the face like the heathen representations of Boreas, and on a long line 
of roughly constructed rail-cars were piled, two or three deep, a crowd 
resembling at first sight a crushed bed of tulips. Bonnets of every cut 
an¢ colour, from the courtier’s green velyet to the shepherd's homely gray, 
struggled at the top, and over the sides hung red legs and yellow !egs, 
ross-barr’d stockings and buff boots, bare fect and pilgrim’s sandals. The 
masqueraders scclded and laughed, the boys hallooed, the quiet people of 
Ardrossan stared in grave astonishment, and with the assistance of some 
brawny shoulders applied to the sides of the overladen vehicles, the one 


| 
| unhappy horse got his whimsical load under way for the Tournament. 








Train followed train, packed with the same motley array, and at ten 0’ coats of white satin, quivers at their backs, and bows in their hands,—one 
clock, after a clean and comforta:le Scotch breakfast in our host’s little tall and stately girl (an Ayshire lady of very uncommon beauty, whose 
parlour, we sallied forth to try our luck in the scramble for places. After name I took some pains to enquire) conspicuous by her grace and dignity 
a considerable fight, we were seated, each with a man in his lap, when we fl above all. 
were ordered down by the conductor, who informed us that the chief of | The back-ground was equally well composed—the farther side of the 
the Campbells had taken the car for his party, and, with his band in the || lawn making a sharp descent to the small river which bends around the 
succeeding one, he was to go in state (upon a rail-road !) to Eglinton. Up | castle, the opposite shore thronged with thousands of spectators watching 
swore half a dozen Glasgow people, usurpers like ourselves, that they || the scence I have described, and in the distance behind them the winding 
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would give way for no Campbell in the world, and finding a stout hand laid 
on my leg, to prevent my yielding to the order to quit, I gave in to what 
might be called as pretty a bit of rebellious republicanism as you would 
find on the Mississippi. The conductor stormed, but the Scotch bodies | 
sat firm, and as Scot met Scot in the fight, I was content to sit it out in | 
silence, and take advantage of the victory. I learned afterwards that the 
Campbell chieftain was a Glasgow manufacturer, and though he undeubt- 


avenue railed in for the procession, hidden and disclosed by turns among 
‘the noble trees of the park, and alive throughout its whole extent with the 
| multitudes crowding to the lists. There was a chivalric splendour in the 
whole scene, which I thought at the time would repay one for a long pil- 
grimage to see it—even should the clouds, which by this time were coming 


| up very threateningly from the horizon, put a stop to the tournament alto- 


| gether. 





edly had a right to gather his clan and take piper and eagle’s plume, there || On entering the castle hall, a lofty room hung round with arms, trophies 
might possibly be some jealous disapprobation at the bottom of his towns- | of the chase, ancient shields, and armour of every description, I found my- 
mens’ rudeness. | self in a crowd of a very merry and rather a motley character—knights half 

Campbell and his party presently appeared, and a dozen or twenty very | armed, esquires in buff, palmers, halberdiers, archers, and servants in mo- 
fine-looking people they were. One of the ladies, as well as I could see | dern livery. here and there a lady, and here and there a spectator like 
through the black lace veil thrown over her cap and plumes, was a remark- | myself, and in a corner by one of the Gothic windows—what think you !— 
ably handsome woman, and I was very glad when the matter was compro- | a minstrel !—a gray-haired harper ?—a jester? Guess again'!—a reporter 
mised, and the Campbells were distributed among our company. We || for the Times! With a “ walking dictionary ” at his elbow, in the person 
jogged on at a slow pace toward the tournament, passing thousands of pe- | of the fat butler of the castle, he was inquiring out the various characters 
destrians, the men all shod, and the women all barefoot, with their shoes || in the crowd, and the rapidity of his stenographic jottings down, (with their 
in their hands, and nearly every one, in accordance with Lord Eglinton’s || lucid apparition in print two days after in London) would, in the times re- 


printed request, showing some touch of fancy in dress. A plaid over the 
shoulder, or a Glengarry bonnet, or perhaps a goose-feather stuck jauntily 
in the cap, was enough to show the feeling of the wearer, and quite enough 
to give the crowd, all in all, a most festal and joyous aspect. 


The secluded bit of road between the rail track and the castle lodge, 
probably never before disturbed by more than two vehicles at a time, was 
thronged with a press of wheels as closely jammed as Flect-street at noon. 
Countrymen’s carts piled with women and children, like loads of market- 
baskets in Kent ; post chaises with exhausted horses, and occupants strain- 
ing their eyes forward for a sight of the castle, carriages of the neighbouring | 
gentry, with ‘“‘bodkins”’ and over-packed dickeys, all in costume ; stout 
farmers on horseback, with plaid and bonnet ; gingerbread and ale-carts, 
pony-carts and coal-carts ; wheelbarrows with baggage, and porters with 
carpet begs and hat boxes, were mixed up in merry confusion with the | 
most motley throng of pedestrians it has ever been my fortune to join.— | 
The vari-coloured tide poured in at the open gate of the castle, and if I had | 
seen no other procession, the Jong-extended mass of caps, bonnets and 
plumes, winding through that shaded and beautiful avenue, would have re- | 
paid me for no small proportion of my subsequent discomfort. I remarked, 
by the way, that I did not see a hat in the entire mile between the porter’s | 





' presented by the costumes about him, have burnt him at the stake for a 
wizard, with the consent of every knight in Christendom. 

I was received by the Knight Marshall of the Lists, who did the honours 
of hospitality for Lord Eglinton during his preparation for the “‘ passage 
of arms,” and finding an old friend under the grey beard and scallop shell 
lof a venerable palmer whose sandal and bare toes T chanced to stumble 
| over, we passed in together to the large dining room of the Castle. 
‘‘Lunch” was on the table,and some two hundred of the Earl’s out- 
jlodging guests were busy at knife and fork, while here and there were 
ewer some of those unconscious anachronisms which, to me. made the 
| zest of the tournament—pilgrims eating Perigord pies, Esquires dressed 
‘after the manner of the 13th century, diving most scientifically into the 
‘richer veins of patés de foie gras, dames in ruff and farthingale, discuss- 
‘ing blue blanc-mange, and a knight with an over-night headache calling 
out for a cup of tea! 
| On returning to the Hall of the Castle, which was the principal place 
jof assemblage, I saw with no little regret that ladies were coming from 
| their carriages under umbrellas. The fair archers tripped in doors from 
itheir crowded tent, the Knight of the Dragon who had been out to look 


| after his charge, was being wiped dry by a friendly pocket handkerchief, 


lodge and the castle. ] and al! countenances had fallen with the barometer. It was time for the 


The stables, which lay on the left of the approach, (a large square struc- |, procession to start, however, and the knights appeared, one by one, armed 
ure with turret and clock very like your Methodist churches, dos-a-dos) | cap-a-pie, all save the helmet, till at last the Hall was crowded with 
presented another busy and picturesque scene—horses half caparisoned, | stcel-clad and chivalric forms, and they waited only for the advent of the 
men at arms in buff and steel, and the gay liveries of the nineteenth cer, Queen of Beauty. After admiring not a little the manly bearing and 
tury paled by the revived glories of the servitude of more knightly times. | powerful ‘‘thewes and sinews” displayed by the array of modern English 
Aud this part of the scene too had its crowd of laughing and wondering || nobility, in the trying costumes and harness of olden time, I stepped out 
spectators. | upon the lawn with some curiosity to see how so much heavy metal was 

On reaching the Gothic bridge over the Sugton, we came upon a cordon || to be got into a demi-pique saddle. After one or two ineffectual attempts, 
of police, who encircled the castle, turning the crowd off by the bridge, | foiled partly by the restlessness of his horse, the first knight called in- 
in the direction of the lists. Sorry to leave my merry and motley fellow- | gloriously for a chair. Another scrambled over with great difficulty, and, 
pedestrians, I presented my card of invitation, and passed en alone to the |, I fancy, though Lord Waterford and Lord Eglinton, and one other 
castle. The sun was at this time shining with occasional cloudings over, || whom I noticed, mounted very gallantly and gracefully, the getting to 
and the sward and roac’, after the two or three fine days we liad had, were | saddle was probably the most difficult feat of the day. The ancient 
in the best condition for every purpose of the tournament. Two or three || achievement of leaping on the steed’s back from the ground in complete 
noble trees, with their foliage nearly to the ground, stood between me and | armour, would certainly have broken the spine of any horse present, and 
the front of the castle as I ascended the slope above the river, and the lift- | was probably never done but in story. Once in the saddle, however, 
ing of a stage curtain could scarce be more sudden, or the scene of a drama || English horsemanship told well, and one of the finest sights of the day, 
more effectively composed than the picture disclosed by the last step upon |! thought, was the. breaking away of a powerful horse from the grooms 
the terrace. Any just description of it, indeed, must read like a paper before his rider had gathered up his reins, and a career at furious speed 
from the “prompter’s book.” I stood for a moment exactly where you | through the open park, during which the steel-emcumbered horseman rode 
would have placed an audience. On my left rose a noble castle with four | #8 safely as a fox-hunter, and subdued the affrighted animal and brought 


round towers, the entrance thronged with men-at-arms, and busy comers 
and goers in every variety of costume. On the green sward in front of | 
the castle lounged three or four gentlemen archers in suits of green silk | 


and velvet. A cluster of grooms under an immense tree on the right were | 


fitting two or three superb horses with their armour and caparisons, while | 
one beautiful blood palfrey, whose fine limbs and delicately veined head | 
and neck were alone visible under his embroidered saddle and gorgeous | 


trappings of silk, was held by two “tigers” at a short distance. Still far- i 


him back ina style worthy of a wreath from the Queen of Beauty. 


Driven in by the rain, I was standing at the upper side of the Hall, when 
a movement in the crowd and an unusual ‘ making-way,” announced the 
coming of the “cynosure of all eyes.” She entered from the interior of 
the castle, with her train held up by two beautiful Pages of ten or twelve 
years of age, and attended by two fair and very young Maids of Honor. 
Her jacket of ermine, her drapery of violet and blue velvet, the collars of 
superb jewels which embraced her throat ard bosom, and her sparkling 





ther on the right, stood a cluster of gaily decorated tents, and in and out of | crown, were, on her, (what they seldom are, but should be only,) mere 
the looped-up curtain of the farthest, passed constantly the slight forms of i accessories to her own predominating and radiant beauty. Lady Seymour’s 
ady-archers in caps with snowy plumes, kirtles of green velvet, and petti- | features azc as nearly faultless as is consistent with expression ; her figure 
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and face are rounded to the complete fulness of the mould for a Juho; her } entire freedom from mauvaise honte, which the English seldom can com- 
walk is queenly and peculiarly unstudied and graceful; yet (I could not | mand innew or conspicuous situations. 

but think then and since), she was not well chosen for the Queen of a | The Queen of Beauty was called, and her horse led to the door—but 
Tournament. The character of her beauty, uncommon and superb as it i the water ran from the blue saddle-cloth and housings like rain from a 
is, is that of delicacy and loveliness—the lily, rather than the rose—the ‘roof, and the storm seemed to have increased with the sound of her name. 
modest pearl, not the imperial diamond. The eyes to flash over a crowd |; She came to the door and gave a deprecating look upwards, which would 
ata Tournament, to be admired from a distance, to beam down upon a || have mollified anything but a Scotch sky, and by the command of the 
Knight kneeling for a public award of honor, should be full of command, | Knight Marshal, retired again to wait fora less chivalric, but dryer con- 
dark, lustrous, and fiery. Her’s are of the sweetest and most tranquil blue i veyance. Her example was followed by the other ladies, and their horses 
that ever reflected the serene Heaven of a happy hearth,—eyes to love, | were led in the procession. N. P. W. 
not wonder at,—to adore and rely upon, not admire and tremble for. ~ At | <a 

the distance at which most of the spectators of the tournament saw Lady | LITERATURE. 

Seymour, Fanny Kemble’s stormy orbs would have shewn much finer, and || Mrs. Oscoon’s Porms.—Our friends Messrs. Weeks, Jourdan & Co., 
the forced and imperative action of a stage-taught head and figure would | of Boston, have sent us a London edition of this Lady’s beautiful yolume 
have been more applauded than the quiet, nameless and indescribable || of Miscellaneous Poems and Juvenile Rhymes. We are very much 
grace, lost to all but those immediately around her. I had scen the |, obliged to this publishing house for their attention, for, except now and then 
Queen of Beauty in a small society, dressed in simple white, without an ! a stray leaf froin this collection, we have not before had the pleasure of 
ornament, when she was far more becomingly drest and more beautiful | perusing these fanciful and delicate effusions. The fair authoress has 
than here ; and I have never seen, since, the engravings and prints of |christened them “a Wreath of Wild Flowers,” but to our mind they 


| 
Lady Seymour which fill every window in the London shops, without || seem less wild than the modesty of their author will admit, for they could 














feeling that it was a profanation of a style of loveliness that would be || have been culled only in a garden of careful cultivation, where no weeds 
“« prodigal enough | have been permitted to spring, and where the tenderest plants have re. 
If it unveil’d its beauty to the moon.” | ceived devoted attention from the fair hand of their accomplished owner. 


The day wore on, and the Knight Marshal of the Lists (Sir Charles We have read them all with admiration and delight. They abound in 
Lamb, the step-father of Lord Eglinton, by far the most knightly looking | sweet fancies, most smoothly woven into rhyme, and betoken the posses- 
person at the Tournament,) appeared in his rich surcoat and embossed sion of not merely the poet's art, but of a heart full of the most womanly 
armour, and with a despairing look at the increasing torrents of rain, gave affections and the tenderest sensibilities. Many are addressed to children, 
the order to get to horse. At the first blast of the trumpet, the thick- } and are filled with those family allusions and that fireside holiness which 
leaved trees around the castle gave out each a dozen or two of gay-color'd | SP"! alone fom the pare end Ge affectionate , when separated from the 
horsemen, who had stood almost unseen under the low-hanging branches | 6 of emobedn Then again they are natural and playful, full of the 
—mounted musicians in silk and gay trappings, mounted men-at arms in | agsew een had oo — — esi ei -" — spree 
demi-suits of armour, deputy marshals and halberdiers ; and sround the | the subject demands it. ‘The collection is at once the least ambitious and 
western tower, where their caparisons had been arranged and their horse- | OF meet onnepiey 6a np —_we —_ Reh ae we ee ee 
armour carefully looked to, rode the glittering and noble company of || commending it to our fair readers, and should any of them be surrounded 
Knights, Lord Eglinton in his armour of inlaid gold, and Lord Alford with by ere regatta engpnaangses children, we assure them on the word of 
his athletic frame and very handsome features, conspicuous above all.— i on Exige cxitie, that “we-coull. quote sweet Hite lyrics seeugn Rem 


i. 7 , > 7 © » q > - 
The rain, meantime, spared neither the rich tabard of the Poursuivant, nor Mite. Cageod's volume te vender her the very post lausonte of theys on 


the embroidered saddle-cloths of the Queen’s impatient palfrey ; and after | Chanting litle people.” 

a half-dozen of dripping detachments had formed and led on as the head of | 

the procession, the Lady Archers (who were to go on foot,) were called | Marriace oy THE Hereprrary Gran Duke oF Russta.—Lord 
by the Marshal with a smile, and a glance upward, which might have been Byron speaking of oe lady, says, “They say she is not pretty. I 
construed into a tacit advice to stay in doors. Gracefully and majestically, | don’t know—everything is pretty that pleases—but there is an air of soul 


however, with quiver at her back and bow in hand, the tall and fair archer || about her—and her colour changes—and there is that shyness of the ante- 


of whose uncommon beauty I have already spoken, stepped from the castle ! lope (which I so much delight in) in her manner so much, that I observed 
door ; and, regardless of the rain which fell in drops as large as pearls on | her more than any other woman in the rooms.” The Grand Duke of 
her unprotected forehead and snowy shoulders, she took her place in the '} Russia must, we think, have been attracted by the same irresistible magic 
procession with her silken-booted troop picking their way very gingerly in his recent offer of marriage to the Princess Mary of Home Darmstadt, 
over the pools, behind her. Slight as the circumstance may seem, there | °f Whom the following interesting anecdote may be relied on :— 

was in the manner of the lady, and her calm disregard of self in the cause || There sprung up some years since, it is not known how, some doubts 


‘ : || as to the birth of the Princess Mary of Hesse Darmstadt—doubts which 
she had undertaken, which would leave me in no doubt where to look for | had effect even on the mind of her father, and alienated somewhat from 


a heroine were the days of Wallace (whose compatriot she is,) to come || his affections his lovely daughter, now not more than fifteen. Hence, 
over again. The Knight Marshal put spurs to his horse and re-ordered | when the heir to the Russian throne undertook his pilgrimage in search of 


. . it 9 > ‘ . » on Dua? < _ 7 
the litile troop to the castle; and, regretting that I had not the honor of |) @ wife through Germany, to review the young Princesves of the numerous 


. . : . || Sovereign families, the name of the Princess of Hesse Darmstadt was 
the lady’s acquaintance for my authority, I performed my only chivalric | $ , 


: ‘ ; omitted on his list. After having travelled from principality to princi- 
achievement for the day, sending a halberdier whom I had chanced to _pality in search of beauty—dark and fair—the Hereditary Prince reached 


remember as the servant of an old friend, on a crusade into the castle for || Hesse Darmstadt, pleased to repose in a court which contained, as it ap- 
a lady’s maid and a pair of dry stockings. Whether they were found and | peared from his list, no marriageable Princess. At a court circle, after 
eo Gale nahien ane them, or whether she and her silk-shod company have | the presentations were over, the Grand Duke suddenly remarked in the 


é; : ‘ | corner of the saloon a young lady clothed in simple white, and, like a 
the tournament consumption, rheumatism, or cough, at this hour, I am H Cinderella, unnoticed. The Russian Prince inquired of the Grand Duke 
sorry I cannot say. || who she was, and his Royal Highness replied, with some embarrassment, 
The “ Judge of Peace,” Lord Saltoun, with his wand, and retainers on | ot % a a po ere + ee on ee erent 
foot bensing Seery Ruate-a00e, ——s oa ee men p Page age few ‘Tauaie became enamoured enough ro Gugstch 0 
sion, though, as he my — grey, and his point i Age me | courier to St. Petersburg, to say that his choice was irrevocably made. 
rated ruff were poor substitutes for a warm crava - " i} 
not but aan his fine horsemanship with a sore throat, and his re- | ~ =< 
tainers and their battle-axes with relays of nurses and hot flannels. The | FOREIGN LITERARY NEWS. 
flower of the Tournament, in the representing and keeping up of the as- There seems to be as great a stagnation of business in the department 
sumed character, however, was its “ King,” Lord Londonderry. He, too, | of letters as in any other province of general concernment. To be sure, 
is a man I should think on the shady side of fifty, but of just the high pre- | there are many works printed, published and noticed, but the productions 
servation and embonpoint necessary for a royal presence. His robe of || are evidently of so uninteresting a character, that they fail to create a sen- 
red velvet and ermine swept the ground as he sat in the saddle, and he | sation beyond a most limited sphere. Apparently, the best received works 
| 
| 

















managed to keep its immense folds free of his horse’s legs, and yet to | are the biographies and travels with which the English press has teemed 
preserve its flow in his prancing motion, with a grace and ease, I must 1 of late. ; , ek 

say, which seemed truly imperial. His palfrey was like a fiery Arabian, ‘The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham” is highly extoll- 
all action, nerve, and fire, and every step was a rearing prance, which, but | ed for its faithful descriptions of the habitudes and customs of the English, 
for the tranquil self-possession and easy control of the “ King,” would | during the reign of Elizabeth. It has beer. carefully and tastefully com- 
have given the spectator some fears far his royal safety. Lord London- | piled from the existing correspondence of Sir Thomas and his contempora] 
derry’s whole performance of his part was without a fault, and chiefly ries by J W. Burgon. , 
admirable, I thought, from his sustaining it with that unconsciousness and || ‘* The Modem Literature of France,” by Mr. Reynolds, is a very inter- 
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esting work, if the entire book is fairly represented by the spirited extracts | 
we have read, one of which we transferred to our columns last week. 

We have perused portions of a Tragedy entitled ‘Cataline,” by Mr. | 
Reade, author of “Italy,” in which he depicts the youth of Julius Cesar | 
and his early love for Fulvia. The conception is happier than the exe- 
cution. 

Mrs. Jameson has committed to the press a new work on “ Social Life | 
in Germany,” which is looked for with interest. It is said to have occu- 
pied much of her attention during her recent visit to that country. 

‘ Aristocracy in America” is a recent production by a German gentle- | 
man, who, we believe, resided for some time in this city. Mr. Grund’s | 
book is made up from his own personal observations, but requires to be 
read with much caution by those who may be looking into it for informa- 
tion, for it is quite evident he saw little of that class of society whose vir- | 
tues and accomplishments give them any claim to be considered the | 
‘aristocracy,’ even by this acute and classifying traveller. The English | 
have been so imposed on by their Halls, Trollopes, Fidlers, &c., that they 
are getting very shy of those writers who pretend to have made any deep 
discoveries in the peculiarities of Americans, and especially since the pub- 
lication of Murray’s travels, and of those two accurate and philosophical works 
on the character of our people, and the tendencies of our institutions, | 
written by De Tocqueville and Chevalier. 

“Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” by Mrs. Mathews, are at length | 
completed. They abound in humorous tales, and the most diverting | 
anecdotes of that extraordinary man. The readers of the Corsair shall 
hereafter partake with us in the pleasure of perusing the most piquant 
of them, and especially those which relate to his sojourn in America. 








—_ 





uy We venture tocongratulate ourselves that we have it in our power | 
to offer the readers of the Corsair a minute and spirited description of the 
great pageant at Eglinton, from the pen of our ally, who visited Scotland 
mainly with the view of being present at that novel entertainment. We 
have read in our English papers a great many different descriptions of 


_ed with the style and power of artists whose fame has been hitherto en- 
'tirely European. 

We need hardly urge on this community the attraction afforded by this 
| extraordinary exhibition for its own intrinsic merit, but besides this, there 
|is a still stronger claim onthe patronageof an American public. The 
| enthusiastic collector of this cabinet of jems gives the entire procceds of 
toe exhibition to the Academy of Design, to be hereafter offered as prizes 
|for the competition of American artists on historical subjects. Such 
'senerosity, and so rare a display of the works of genius, surely will not 
be allowed to go unrewarded by any lover of art, or any well-wisher for 
the improvement of the American school. 








Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 

It would be a very powerful attraction that could withdraw the atten- 
tion of this comuunity from the exciting movements of an election, and 
induce our citizens to visit the theatre during its continuance. Such at- 
traction ts not possessed by either house, of course they have languished 
the past week most severely, notwithstanding the efforts made to offer the 


strongest inducements to frequent them. 


The Operatic Troupe have returned to the Park, and have appeared in 
several favourite operas. They opened with Fidelio,—that magnificent 
production on which so much praise has been lavished,—and never did 
its divine music seem more fresh and enchanting. This was followed by 
Cinderella on Wednesday, and La Gazza Ladra on Thursday. The ill- 
ness of Mr. Manvers has been the only drawback to the successful repre- 
sentation of these operas. The other members of the company are in 
fine voice, and have confirmed us in our often expressed opinion of their 
high deserts, and have been warmly applauded by discriminating and de- 
lighted audiences. 








THE NATIONAL. 


Mr. Kean’s personations continue the most attractive entertainment 





this gaudy spectacle, but have seen in no one of them a successful at- 

tempt to depict the personages, the preparations, and all thoso trifling | 
minutie# which goto make up the foreground of the picture. They all | 
want a certain vraisemblance, and seem to have been written by one “ afar | 
off,” rather than by a participator in the excitements, the pleasures and | 
the disappointments of the occasion. The entire London press have tried 1 
their hand on this subject, and we are willing to submit it to the reader | 


idea of the thing! We may be told that the difference is in the “ego. I 
tism” of our correspondent, which is accounted by many an unpardon- } 
able sin, but without describing his own personal adventures, how is a || 
traveller to show you what you would have seen yourself had you been i 
the traveller. Offensive egotism consists in self glorification, which we | 


trust is carefully avoided, but the writer who would give a clear and that | 
fect conception of a scene like the Tournament, must not merely loan the 
yeader his eyes but make him aware of his own position, and the vantage 
o 


ground from which he views the passing scenes around him. 





Cot. Josern M. Wuite.—We are most sorry to find the report of the 
death of this gentleman confirmed by the St. Louis papers. It took place 
on the 19th ult. at the house of his brother, Dr. T. J. White. The Na- 
tional Intelligencer pays the following just tribute to the memory of this 
distinguished man :— 

Thus has departed from among us, in the midst of a life of honourable 
activity and e1terprise, a citizen advantageously known, but at home and 
abroad, as an accomplished gentleman, an intelligent legislator, a profound 
lawyer, and an able orator, who seemed to have before him the prospect 
of a prolonged life of usefulness and profitable exertion cf his natural and 
acquired abilities. 





- } 











Atsum Cosmopotite.—-M. Alexandre, the ventriloquist, has given this | 
appropriate name to avery rare and splendid collection of sketches and | 
paintings now on exhibition at Clinton Hall. For some years this eccen- 
tric gentleman has devoted much time and great pains in the acquisition 
of these gems and curiosities of art. They are all originals, water 
colours, pen and ink sketches, and oils, some by the hands of distinguish- | 
ed artists, others by individuals celebrated by their station and rank in | 
life. For instance, his Russian collection is particularly fine, and so much 
was the Emperor struck with the display of the wealth of art of his own 
Empire that he has contributed a pencil sketch of a lancer from his im- 
perial hand. Prince Gagarin also, has contributed some masterly pieces ; 
among others, his picture of the Zebec is conspicuous. The different 
modern schools are amply represented. The French, English, Belgic, 
Dusseldorff and Berlin academies, each form a group beautiful in itself, 
and display at a glance the comparative excellence of their respective 

asters. One great merit of this exhibition is, that it makes us acquaint- 











that has yet been presented at this house. He has repeated Hamlet and 
Richard to the great delight of his many admirers, and on each occasion 
has given renewed evidence of his ability to walk in the footsteps of his 
immortal father. We prefer his Hamlet to all his other characters, in- 
deed we never expect to see a more perfect and delicately finished per- 
sonation of that wonderful creation of the Poet. The oftener we see his 


who may have perused those descriptions,—who gives you the clearest ! Hamlet the better we like it, for he actually becomes so identified with 


the hero, that our admiration is completely swallowed up in our sympathy 
with his sorrows. The illusion is then complete, and we sit through the 
play, spell-bound by the manifestations of mental agony depicted before us, 
Few have been the instances, in our theatrical experience, of a similar 
effect from the finest acting. The power to produce it is the most extra- 
ordinary gift bestowed on the artist, and when exerted on the mass, to the 
full extent, yields to none other in moral sublimity and mental grandeur. 
Mr. Kean’s Richard, though inferior to his Hamlet, is seldom equalled ly 
any living actor. Yet we are not so much carried away by his peisonation 
as to forget the artist, and we watch his manner of making this and thet 
point, with an eagar relish, and bestow our prompt admiri tio) on the suc- 
cessful achievement ; still we are not mentally transported from the 
wooden walls of the Theatre to Bosworth’s bloody field. We prefer his 
earlicr scenes in this tragedy to the more noisy and declamatoay portions 
at the close. The scene with lady Anne was perfect in itself; indeed, 
there are jems of acting scattered throughout that can only be conceived 
and executed by the promptings of genius. It gives us great pleasure to 
record, even thus meagerly, our impressions of this distinguished tragedian, 
since the restoration of his health, and after repeated opportunities of wit- 
nessing a full display of his powers. 

Mr. Hill, the comecian and representative of a distinct class of Yankee 


‘characters, has been delighting the frequenters of the National with his 


inimitable personations. In a new piece—Seth Slope—he has acquired 
new honours, and was warmly applauded for the faithfulness of his por- 
traiture and the spirit of his acting. This evening he appeals to his 
friends and admirers, and invites them to his benefit. In addition to other 
novelties, a young lady from the English stage will make her first appear- 
ance. Report speaks most favourably of her talents and personal at- 
tractions. We wish the fair debudante and Mr. Hill every success and a 
brimming house. 


THEATRICAL ITEMS. 

At the Adelphi, Rip Van Winkle has superseded the Kentuckian; and 
the press invites all who admire genuine, quiet humour, and clever person- 
ation, to go and see Mr. Hacxerr play Rip Van Winkle; the phlegmatic 
good-humour and stolid simplicity of the dram-drinking Dutchman—the 
mixture of cunning and folly, of composure and exasperation, in his treat- 
ment of his termagant spouse—and his obtuse perplexity and sober amaze- 
ment at finding everything changed after awaking from his twenty years’ 
nap—are admirably expressed. His dressing, too, is capital; the change 
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produced by the lapse of years is externally complete, without losing the | and tottered to the door, which he with difficulty opened. He then awaited 


identity of the individual man. 

The “ nigger opera,” Bone Squash Diablo, is an abomination of humour- 
less absurdity. 

Van Amburgh was wounded a few nights ago by a young lion, with 
which he was going through the usual performances, at the Porte St. 
Maitin Theatre, in Paris. He accidentally hurt the animal, which imme- 
diately turned upon him, and clawed or bit his leg. Nevertheless, Van 
Amburgh went through the performance, and actually put his head in the 
same lion’s mouth. 

Pauline Garcia made a most successful début on Tuesday last, at the 
Odéon Theatre, Paris, in the character of Desdemona in Rossini’s Otello. 











Tue Bevovurn Arass.—An interpreter, on behalf of the Beduoin Arabs, 
applied to obtain the Lord Mayor’s assistance to compel one of the party, 
named Ben Mahomed, to return with them to their native country. The 
interpreter, who was accompanied by one of the Arabs, stated that, as all 
their engagements were ended, they had determined to divide the profits 
and return home, but Ben Mahomed refused to go, and insisted on having 
his share, which amounted to £200. 

The Lord Mayor asked Ben Mahomed, who was present, what objection 
he had? 

Moses Davousie, a naturalised Jew, with whom Mahomed was living, 
answered that they had gone into partnership, and trade prospered, and 
Mahomed wished to stay with him. He (Moses) had kept all the Arabs, 
and had gone about with them to America and elsewhere, and if the £200 
was given to him he would take care of Mahomed in future. 

The Lord Mayor asked the applicants why they were so anxious to get 
him home. 

The interpreter said only for his own good ; besides, he had two wives 
there. 

Moses: That is why he does not wish to go. 
shall be punished. 

After a long discussion, the Lord Mayor said if he was allowed to re- 


{Laughter.] He says he 


main Moses must give security that he should not become chargeable to | 


the parish. 
It was ultimately agreed that Mr. Salame, the Oriental interpreter, 
should be referred to. 


MATHEWS, KEMBLE, AND MUSTAPHA THE CAT. 

It is generally known bv the admirers of Mathews, that for many years 
he kept a diary, in which he recorded every “ good thing” he heard, and des- 
cribed every scene that struck him as humorous or droll. It is from this 
treasury of anecdotes that Mrs. Mathews obtains the most interesting 
portions of the Memoirs of her husband. The following portrait in cha- 
racter, of that unrivalled comedian, and the scene between him and his friend 
Kemble, could have come from no other hand than his, and we are happy 
to have it in our power to present it to our readers. 


‘Mr. Mathews and Mr. Kemble had been dining together at Mr. Charles 
Kemble’s house. Mr. John Kemble had taken much wine, and when the 
party broke up, Mr. Mathews determined to accompany the tragedian to 
his own door. Giving him his arm, therefore, they proceeded slowly to 





Mr. Kemble’s house in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. The tragedian | 


was full of talk, and ‘very happy,’ as it is called; and although the hour 
was late, his pressing invitation to his friend to enter the house with him, 
induced my husband to obey. It was evident that the man who opened 
the door was the only person who remained up in the establishment. Mr. 
Kemble went isto his library, accompanied by Mr. Mathews, and desired | 
the attendant to bring a tray; at the same time, with great formality, in- 


|, Mustapha’s exit ; but Mustapha having no voice in the affair, preferred re- 
| maining where he was ; and his master kindly reproached him with being a 
|, ‘ little capricious in first asking to go, and then preferring to stay.’ With 
_asmile and look at my husband of the gentlest indulgence towards his fr- 
|| vorite’s humor, he tottered back again to his chair, resumed his declamatory 
| observations upon the relative powers of dramatic writers, and their es- 
| sential requisites, till the troublesome Mustapha again renewed his mew.ng 
|| solicitations. Mr. Kemble once more stopped, and looking again at the 
imaginary cause of his interruption, with philosophic patience, asked, 
|—‘ Well, Mus, what would you have!’ Then, afver another pause, turn- 
ing to his guest, said: ‘ Now, my dear Mathews, you are fond of animals, 
‘and ought to know this one; he’s a perfect character for you to study. 
| Now, sir, that cat knows that I shall be ill to-morrow, and he’s uneasy at 
| my sitting up.’ ‘Then benevolently looking at the cat, added,—‘ Umph !— 
my dear Mus. I must beg your indulgence, my good friend ; I really can- 
| not go to bed yet.’ Mus whined his reply, and his master declared that 
| the cat asked to be allowed to go away. On the door being a second time 
\ opened, after similar exertion on Mr. Kemble's part to effect this courtesy, 
| and several grave chirpings in order to entice Mus from the fire-place, the 
|| animal at length left the room. Mr. Kemble then returned, as before, to 
| his seat, drank another glass of wine and water, and, just as he was com- 
| fortably re-established, the incorrigible Mus was heard in the passage again, 
in loud lament, and importunate demand fer readmittance. ‘Umph!’ said 
Mr. Kemble, with another pinch of snuff,—‘ now, that animal, sir, is not 
happy, after all, away from me. (Mus was looder than ever at this mo- 
||ment). ‘ Why, whatails the creature? Surely, there is more in this than 
|, we dream of, Mathews. You, who have studied such beings, ought to be 
‘able to explain.” Poor Mus made another pathetic appeal for re-admission, 
and his master’s heart was not made of flint. M?. Kemble apclogized to 
_ his guest for these repeated interruptions, and managed once more to make 
| his way to the door. After opening it, and waiting a minute for the re- 
entrance of his favorite, but not seeing it, he smiled at my husband with 
the same indulgent expression as before, and remarked, ‘ Now, would you 
believe it, Mathews, that extraordinary animal was affronted at not being let 
in again on his first appeal ‘—and_ now it is his humor not to come at all! 
Mus !—Mustapha!—Mus! But as no Mus appeared, the door was closed 
with the same deliberation, and Mr. Kemble once more contrived to regain 
his chair, and recommenced his comments, quite unobservant of the almost 
hysterical fit of laughter to which my husband was by this time reduced, 
at the imposition he had so successfully, though in the first place so unin- 
tentionally, practised upon the credulity of his grave and unsuspecting friend. 
But it did not end here ; for Mr. Mathews reiterated his imitations, and Mr 
| Kemble again remarked upon his favorite’s peculiarities of temper, &c.,— 
| again went to the door—again returned, till even ‘Mr. Midnight’ (as some 
| friends of ours christexed Mr. Mathews, from his love of late hours) felt 
| it time to retire, and leave Mr. Kemble, which he did as he saw him fall 
|, asleep, in the act of representing his idea of the scene of the sick king 
|in Henry IV.,—with his pocket-handkerchief spread over his head as a 
| substitute for the characteristic drapery of the dying monarch.” 
* 











| 





Plunderings by the Wan. 


The following quaint conceit relates to the Virgin Queen of the six- 
| teenth century, and Sir Francis Drake. 
O nature! to old England still 

Continue these mistakes ; 
Still give us for our Kings such Queens, 

And for our Dux such Drakes. 








troducing him to the notice of his guest as the ‘gentleman who did him 
the honor to take care of his wine,’ &c. It was in vain that Mr. Mathews | 
protested against further hospitality. 





Gen. Mirotro,—tue Betraver or Don Cartos.—The following is a 


Mr. Kemble was too much excitcd || portion of a vindication recently published by Maroto :—* Navarrese,— 


to have his spirit easily laid; and, surrounded as he was with books, he | Your commander, Maroto, has not fled, as people would make Ke be- 


began a disquisition upon their authors, above all, his ‘ belov-ed Shakspeare :’ 
on whom he discoursed most eloquently, after taking a volume from the 


shelf, and devoutly kissing the binding. At length the tray was brought || 


in with wine, wine and water, &c., and with it entered an enormous cat 
decorated with a red collar and a bell. The appearance of his favorite cat 


called forth its master’s most affectionate notice, and many relations of its lished in due time. 
son. 


extraordinary powers of understanding, its devoted attachment to its mas- 
ter’s person, &c., were detailed to Mr. Mathews. Mustapha, Mr Kemble | 
declared, hed much of human feeling of the best kind in his composition ; | 
he descrived how he watched his return home, mourned his absence, &c , | 
and grew maudlin in its praise. The animal seemed happy in its master’s | 
presence ; and looked up in his face as it composedly lay down before him. t 
Mr. Mathews mewed: Mr. Kemble, turning round at this sound, which he | 
believed to proceed from the cat, observed, ‘ There, my dear Mathews, do | 
you hear that? Now that creature knows all I say of him, and is replying | 
to it.’ This amused my husband, and he repeated the experiment in all the i 
varieties of feline intonation, mewing, purring, &c. Mr. Kemble, at last, | 
said to him, in his slow and measured tones: *‘ Now, you don’t know what) 


|| lieve. 


He has not sold you for gold, which he never prized. No; his 
| 


| present bodily and mental sufferings alone prevent him from remaining at 
|| your head; and God grant that you may not remain deaf to his voice, 
I could no 
longer rest in the service of Don Carlos; the reasons of this shall be pub- 
I defy any one to offer the least proof of sale or trea 
The greater part of the army and the provinces cried unanimously 
| for peace. I acted by and with the consent of the other chiefs; and but 
| for the unsteadiness of some of those chiefs, I should have accomplish- 
ed still more grand results. 


'| which is that of humanity, of reason, and of common sense. 





The French camp at Fontainebleau was broken up on Friday, with a 
grand review. ‘The King distributed about forty decorations, and the 
Duke of Nemours delivered a flaming speech; but the weather was 
“dreadful.” In the evening, all the Generals, Colonels, and Chiefs of 
Corps, dined with Louis Philippe. 


James Byran, the Scotchman who recently figured before the Kensing- 


he means by that, but I de. Mus!—Mus!’ (on every reiteration of this | ton Magistrates as a lover of the Queen, went to Windsor on Sunday 
affectionate diminutive, raising his voice to its most tragic expression of | last, to behold her Majesty when walking on the terrace. His costume 
tenderness)—‘umph! My dear sir, that creature knows that it is beyond | was a mixture of the Stuart, Graham, and Macgregor plaids. He was 


my usual time of sitting up, and he’s uneasy! Mus! Mus! —bot Mus | 
was sleepy and inattentive, and his master resumed his criticisms upon the | 
different readings of Shakspeare, talked also of Lope de Vega, ard was) 
again interrupted by a mew, as he believed, from the dissatisfied Mus. | 
« What,’ asked his fond master, looking down upon him, ‘ what is it you de- | 
sire, my good friend?’ (Mus alias Mathews, mewed once more, in a more | 
supplicating and more touching tone.) ‘ Well, well! I understand you : 
you want to goto bed. Well, | suppose [ must indulge you.’ Here Mr. | 
Kemble deliberately arose, put down his book upon the table, with its face 


open at the page to which he had referred, took a measured pinch of snuff, 





closely watched by a constable, but gave no trouble As the Queen pass- 
ed, he raised his ** bonnet,”’ and bowed with a smiling countenance. He 
remarked to a bystander, that ‘ Victoria was a bonnie lassie, but that it 
was now the fashion amongst gentlefolk to wear such long petticoats, 
that he had never yet been able to see her Majesty’s ankles; he did not 
think her handsome, but still he thought she was a very good-looking come- 
ly lassie. It is said that the silly fellow’s “siller” is nearly spent, and 
that he will soon trudge back to Ayrshire. 





Fitts Prery.—The Queen has paid all the debts of her late father, 
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the Duke of Kent; and tle creditors have presented an address to her | 
Majesty, through Sir Henry Wheatly, expressing their gratitude for this 
act of royal justice and liberality. 


Tue Counress p’OULTREMONT aND THE Kino or Hottann.—The fol- 
lowing details relating to this lady and her family are given in the Journal 
de Flandres :—* Mdlle. Henriette d’Oultremont is sister to the Count d’- 
Oultremont who married the Princess de Ligne (Mdlle. Duras), mother of 
our late Envoy Extraordinary to London. Mdlle. Henriette d’Oultremont 
is 43 years of age. She was Lady of Honour to the late Queen Wilhel- 
mina, and her sister at this time holds the same situation in the household 
of the Princess of Orange. On the death of the Queen, Mdlle. Henriette 
left the Court of the Hague, and returned into Belgium, notwithstanding 
the earnest entreaties of King William, who always showed a great attach- | 
ment to her. About a year ago she went back to the Hague with her 
brother, the Count d’Oultremont, who is cousin german of the Belgian | 
Ambassador at Rome. If we are rightly informed, it was about February 
last that King William made a proposal of marriage to her. She did not | 
refuse this highly honourable offer, but told the King that, after such a | 
declaration, it was impossible for her to remain at the Hague until their | 
relative positions were distinctly defined. From that time Mademoiselle | 
d’Oultremont has constantly resided in Belgium. This firmness only con- | 
firmed his Majesty in his resolution. The opponents to the marriage insist | 
upon the circumstance that Mademoiselle d’Oultremont is not noble on the 
mother’s side. In fact, the Count, her father, married the widow of a 
merchant of Antwerp, and from which union came the Chamberlain of | 
King William, the Lady of Honour of the Princess of Orange, and the fu- | 
ture Qaeen of Holland. 


| 
| 
| 





Tue Paris Corresponvent of the Standard writes that 

Bread, which is really in France the “ staff of life,” is terribly dear.— 
When bread is dear in England, it is undoubtedly an evil ; but still the 
poor eat meat, and potatoes, and fish, and manage to rub on. This 
is not so here. The French poor live on bread, soup, fruit, and vege- | 
tables. The soup is made without meat in nine out of ten cases. It is | 
made of vegetables, water, salt, and bread, and sometimes a little butter. 
A poor man who works his twelve hours per diem wi!l eat a loaf of bread | 
of two pounds, and perhaps a little sausage-meat ; but apples, either cook- | 
ed or raw, vegetables, and soup he will prefer. A poor labouring man in | 
England could not believe that he would not sink with only such nourish- 
ment—and yet the French working etasses are, on the whole, both healthy 
and vigorous. I mention all this in order that you may understand how the 
present enormous price of bread acts upon all classes, and especially on 
the mass of society in France. This great difference, then, has excited | 
vast dissatisfaction, and has led already to very sad results. ‘The labour- 
ing classes in this, as in every other country, are divided into two great 
categories—the honest, industrious, and worthy, and those who avail them- 
selves of every excuse for pilfering, robbery, and even worse crimes. 

In France, where even the very best are noisy and turbulent to a cer- 
tain extent, the working classes of the better sort have resorted in the pro- 
vinces to emeutes and uproar against the exportation of grain; and to-day 
new troubles are annouoced to have taken place at Lille. Various inci- 
dental causes have led to the local insurrections in the French provinces 
during the last few weeks; but the great and capital source of all is the 
dearness of bread. A French workman who cannot afford to purchase 
bread enough forhimself, and his family,on account of its high price, is lite- | 
rally half-starved. It is as necessary to his existence as are meat and pota- | 
to-s to a London drayman. Besides bread, meat has also fearfully risen du- 
rng thelasttwelve months. What would Henry the Fourth say if he could 
now visit France? he,who declared that it was his desire that un very Sunday 
all Frenchmen might be able to put a good fat capon into their pot au feu! 
Why, the French cannot now afford even a pot au feu of clods and stick- 
ing beef, much more a good rump and a good fowl, asin former days. 
1 admit that the dearness of meat is not so great an evil here as the dear- | 
ness of bread, but together the evil is great indeed. The last two seasons, | 
both for grass and rain, have been very unfavorable: fodder and _pastu- | 
rage have been alike dear, and the exportation of grain has increased 
withal, it has followea that prices have risen, and that a foreed scarcity pre- 
vails. Besides the dearness of bread and meat, the state of trade, 
commerce, and the money-market, are such as to increase the evils tothe 
labouring portion of the populaton. The demands from America are fewer. | 
The trade with Spain has been knocked up. Belgium now suplies her- 
self with multitudes of articles she used to import from France. And the 
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|| his arguments are close and united without becoming confused. 
| 5 oC 


'be in a great scrape at night, if this were to happen; worse than they 
were in at the other house with the boys in the storm.” 

‘* What was that, Fatton 1” 

*‘Did’nt you hear of that, Sir? Oh, there were sixty boys, who stood 
}on the stage under a very large canvas, painted to represent the sea. 
| Now, these boys were placed alternately, and were to rise and fall, first 
| gradually and then violently, to represent the motion of the waves ina 
| storm; and in the first three nights of the piece it had a powerful effect ; 

but, after that, the manager reduced the water-rate, that is to say, he 
lowered the salary of each wave to sixpence per night. The boys took 
their places under the canvass sea; and when che prompter gave the sig 

nal for the storm, the water was stagnant—instead of the ship striking, it 
was the waves that struck. The sub-manager, in a fury, enquired the 
|cause ; when the principal billow said, ‘We won’t move a peg unless you 
pay us a shilling a-night, for it wears out our corderoys so.’ ” 

| ‘Gad,I think that must have been the deep deep sea! Well, I pro 

mise the girls the eighteen-pence ; but I will be even with them; I will 
keep them dangling in the sky-borders ina thorough draught all the night. 
| Tell them so.”—(Eait Fatton.) 


—_ 


CHARACTER OF M. GARNIER PAGES. 


From Timon’s Etudes sur les Orateurs. 


The Parliamentary Radicals, who are at present so weak, and who will 
be in future so strong, are still represented in the new Chamber by a young 
orator, M. Garnier Pages. 

A man of pure life, of simple and affectionate manners, favouring a se- 
vere, but not an extravagant, republicanism, consistent with his premises, 
| courageous, disinterested, aud one of the purest notabilités of the revolu- 
tion of July,—such is he in morals and politics. 

| As an orator, he shines by the judicious and well-measured arrangement 
(of his plan, the vigour of his reasoning, and the ingenious promptness of 
his replies. 

He wants, perhaps, a little of that oratorical vehemence which depends 
more than is supposed on the force of the lungs and the colouring of the 
jface. But in a serious assembly, in a business-government, the man of 
' real eloquence is not he who has sound, passion, and, as it were, tears in 
voice, but he who discusses the best. M. Garnier Pages is a manof dis- 
cussion ; he is, in fact, reason itself seasoned with wit. 

The talents of M. Garnier Pages are entirely Parliamentary. He says 
| nothing but what he means to say, and like a skilful pilot, steers his words 
|and his ideas through the rocks which interrupt his course without ever 
touching them, or being wrecked. 

The persons assembled, whether of the Chamber or the people, love 
|that which dazzles them, moves them, strikes them, and carries them 
along. They do not set sufficient value on justness of thought, a proper 
isclection of terms, and the linking together of a speech. M. Garnier 
| Pages will not seduce the light, but he will please the grave, for his 
speeches are more solid than brilliant. He doesnot think so much of the 
| movement of ideas as of the order of their succession, nor so much of the 
/pomp of words as of the things which those words express. His discus- 
sion is well compactec and substantial. He neatly deduces one proposi- 
tion from auother, laying down principles to arrive at consequences, and 
I do not 
| hesitate to say, and I think myself somewhat of a judge, that M. Garnier 
Pages is one of the best logicians in the chamber. 

His familiar conversation abounds in pleasant, fine, and epigrammatie 
traits, which, however, do not wound, and he sparkles with with wit and 
gaiety. 

M. Garnier Pages has felt that a party who remains silent before parties 
who talk, betrays his weakness, is lost in the distance, and indeed lays 
down his office. He has also perceived that the soil of Radical politics is 
hedged in on all sides by the laws of September, the interrupting murmurs 
of the Centre, and the prohibitory calls for order. 

Orators feel in the constraint of silence as in a vice; they cannot bear 
it, and must speak per force. Speaking is a satisfaction they give them- 
selves, and further, it is a duty incident to the part they have taken. 
| M. Garnier Pages has justly endeavoured to show that the impotence 
(of a position is not the impotence of the man himself, and he has, with 
indefatigable zeal, studied and worked at the subjects of finance and eco- 
nomy. He passed days and nights in investigating the dry and extended 
question of the annuities. His speeches have made an epoch, and it nay 
be truly said that he has exhausted his subject. A perfect clearness of 
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pues very uncertain state of Europe, especially as to the East and | exposition, a sureness of judgment, a profound knowledge of details, a 


rench alliances, prevent speculation in merchandise, and locks up large 
capitals. The money crisis in England, and the large increase in the rate | 
of discount, have also produced bad effects Not one, but many circum- | 
stances have conspired to bring about the present wretched state of affairs | 
here, and have tended to prolong the commercial crisis all over France.— 
Paris Correspondent of the Standard. 

A THEATRICAL STRIKE. 

‘Come in. What is it?” 

“Can you see Mr. Tatton ?”’ 

‘What Mr. Fatton 2?” 

‘‘The master of the supernumeraries.” 

“Send him in. Now, Mr. Fatton, what is the matter? 
for I am busy.” 

“* Sir, there’s a strike with the children in the theatre.” | 

“So there ought to be, Mr. Fatton, if you did your duty properly, and | 
kept a birch rod.” 

“Yes, Sir; but all their fathers and mothers come on me, and threaten 
to punch my head ; now you know it is not my fault.” 

* Well, what is this strike, as you call it?” 

“The girls who are to fly in the new ballet won't have the wires affixed 
to them unless they are raised to eighteenpence a-night: their mothers 
won't let them endanger their lives under thatsum! Now, Sir, we should 


Make haste, | 





clear and forcible line of argument, a well-sustained dexterity, a measured 


| correctness of ideas, a circumspection of language, a finesse in repartee, 
}which cannot be overpraised—these it was that secured for many hours 
the attention of a Chamber which is naturally inattentive, and persons 
of the Centre were heard to say, on leaving the sitting, “ This is a hope- 


| 
| ful young oratox!—the future Minister of Finance to a democracy.” 

Ilis judgment, which is at the same time quick and sovnd, is neither to 
| be abused by false promises nor dazzled by the pomp of greatness. He 
|comes to his point at once, and sees at once the bad motives which lie at 
| the foundation of bad actions. 
| In the discussion of the bureaux he speaks on cvery subject, little, but 

well, opportunely, but clearly, positively, without phrases, and without 
emphasis, without violence, and without abuse, and the Ministers have no 


|| adversary more prompt, inflexible, and embarrassing. 


MM. Garnier Pages and Guizot are the only two deputies who are now 
in a condition to unite, discipline, and conduct a party. M. Odillon Barrot 
is too abstract, M. Mauguin too light, M. Thiers too careless, M. de La- 
martine too vague, M. Dupin too unsteady, and the others neither wish for 
nor could take sucha position. I do not say that MM. Garnier Pages and 
Guizot are intriguers, but I say they are skilful. Both are active and stir- 
ring, both are strong with respect to the personal statistics of their troops ; 
both are consummate tacticians ; both can keep up an intelligence in the 
enemy’s camp; both know how to say to every one the reason which 
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should determine him ; both make use of sudden stratagems ; 
ther in the chamber, the bureaux, or, in short, wherever they may be, are 
fully impressed with the necessity of acting, laying down their questions | 
of compounding differences, of uniting wills, of organizing business, || 
and of conducting their own world. Both would be excellent leaders of | 
the Opposition, if M. Garnier Pages borrowed a little of M. Guizot’s 


gravity, and if M. Guizot borrowed a little of the subtlety of M. Garnier | i 


ages. 


If I am not deceived, the talents of M. Garnier Pages are of a naturo | 


to make him a good Minister. Now, do not for a moment imagine that | 
I want to manage his candidateship, or am impatient to paint him with | 
a red portfolio under his arm, and gold embroidery on his collar. 1 


merely say, that he has the talent to be a Minister, and not the embi- | 


tion. 
Yes, indeed, M. Garnier Pages has the qualities fitted for a Minister—a | 
rapid glance, which goes straight to the bottom of things; a just mind, 


which does not suffer itself to “be swayed by imagination; a quick, com- 


pact, and close logic; in short, a mind eminently fitted for business ; 
fruitful in resources, prompt in expedients, vast in organization, active and 
persevering in means. 


—_ 





A RAINY DAY 
SPENT WITH NICK BOTTOM, THE WEAVER. 


BY A STORM-BOUND TRAVELLER, 


: Watnvut Hitus, Onto, June 234d, 1839. 
My Dear Corsair— 


I was wishing yesterday as I sat at the open window, enjoying the 
bright prospect, that I had brought Milton’s works instead of Shakspeare’s, | 
that I might read his l’Allegro among these leafy hills. But to-day I | 
have changed my mind; for the cold easterly wind has blown up the | 
clouds, and the rain is falling in true New England style, and in the 
chimney before me, the fire is blazing, and the smoke curling above it, 
presenting somewhat of a dierent picture from the bright sunlight and 
summer loveliness of yesterday. On the wood before me, whose thick 


veil the summer sun could not penetrate, the fog is hanging like a curtain | 


of smoke, tarnishing all that was bright, and making the dark look darker 
still. ‘The breeze which yesterday swept among the branches with a gen- 
tle murmur, like the billows on the beach, only more soft and musical, 
now comes in sudden and fitful gusts, moaning around the corner of the 
house, now sighing in the branches of the sycamore, and now rattling the 
big rain drops against the fragile window. The beautiful hills, the white 
cottages, which, lighted by the sun, stood out in bold relief from the deep 


green wood, and the distant river, are all covered with a dark grey veil of 


mist and rain. The birds are seeking shelter in the thickest of the forest, 

and the cold storm has silenced their cheerful voices. The road js de- || 
serted by all, save now and then a country teamster, and he hidden in his 

thick wrapper, urges on his horses with a cry more melancholy than usual, 

and stops not to joke with the pedestrians that he passes. I have been, 
within the last hour, at least haif a dozen times to the window, and look- 
ing over the fine elms, endeavoured to persuade myself that I saw the | 
mist rising from their lofty tops giving a slight promise of a clear blue 
sky. But no logic can bring full conviction to my mind, and I have at 
last seated myself at my table, without even a hope that I shall cross the 
door-step for the day, and with no book to amuse me, save a single duo- | 

decimo which I took when I started on my wanderings. But that is a 
volume of Shakspeare, and what better resource could I have under such 
circumstances? And what good luck was it that prompted me at the last | 
moment to fill the only unoccupied four square inches in my trunk, with | 
the volume containing the rich history of Nick Bottom, Puck and Titania, 

—Let me this morning read the Midsummer Night’s Dieam for the fif- | 
tieth, perhaps I had better said the hundredth time. What a delicious 
dreamy play itis! How various are the characters, how harmoniously | 
combined! ‘The princely hero, the mnajettic bride, the fairy monarch and | 
his elfin queen, the jesting Puck, and the coarse, humorous mechanics, are 
all blended together ; most discordant parts making a most harmonious | 
whole. Of all actors, commend me to Nick Bottom, the weaver. Kean || 
and Kemble, Siddons and Tree are all famous and delightful in their way, 

but who would think of wishing to see them, when the bills say, that | 
“‘ Nick Bottom is to play Pyramus !” 

How true is it, that childhood, and uneducated manhood, which is only | 
childhood grown old and hardened, are prone to exaggerate and magnify ; 
and if anything great is to be done, it must be in “the true Ercles vein.” 
Both when attempting to represent, invariably caricature. 
when with other boys, I attempted to get up private theatricals ( for su)- 
rosa be it spoken, I was early smit with a passion for the Drama) have I 
seen that with all of us, as with Nick Bottom, “ the chief humour was for 
the tyrant; we could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in, and 
make all split!” and why shculd I say anything of the difficulty of allot- 
ting the parts, of the anxiety of all to play the hero, or of some one think- 
ing himself possessed of great versatility of talent, as the ambitious 
weaver who could play everything, the loving Pyramus, the gentle Phische 


both, whe- | 


How often, | 





this way, let him read the Ist act, scene 2nd of Midsummer's Night 
Dream, for is it not all written there? In his anxiety to play the Lion, 
‘how admirably Nick wards off the objection, that if the roaring is too 
‘terrible, it will fright the Dena, and then they would all be hung. “I 
| will aggravate my voice” says he, “that I will roar you as gentle as any 
sucking dove. I will roar you as ’twere a nightingale!” When sundry 
| compliments to Pyramus have satisfied him that it is a part suited to his 
elevated powers, determined to have something which shall mark him, and 
| attract attention, he knows not whether he shall wear ‘‘a straw coloured 
‘beard, or an orange-tawney beard, or a purple ingrain beard, or a Freneh 
crown beard, or your perfect yellow.” Oh, Nicholas Bottom, thou art of 
|,a truth the very prince of amateur actors! ali are like thee, but how far 
| above all art thou? 

In the riext act, we have the worthy Bottom in the office of stage- 
| manager; and where shall we find one so skillful in removing objections, 
| so apt in arranging the properties? Anxious as he is that there should 
re a full display of swords and Lions, he is much afraid of the effect of 


these things upon the delicate sensibilities of the gentler sex, and with 

| great ingenuity endeavours to guard against it. With a perfect horror of 
‘bringing ina “ JLion among Ladies,” for as he says, “ there is not a more 
| fearful wild fowl than vour Lion living,” he directs him to inform the 
audience, ina long and verbose prologue that he is not a true Lion, but 
\only Snug, the joiner. How completely by this simple process is the 
' poison taken from the flowers! Then, too, his arrangement for the moon- 
|shine, how prudent! Preparing for every emergency, and guarding 
|against every probable accident! The almanac is consulted to see if 
|the moon shines that night ; if so, ‘you may leave a casement of the 
| great chamber window open, and the moon may shine in at the casement.” 
' But if this should not happen, “one must come in with a bush of thorns 
| and a lanthorn, and say he comes to disfigure or represent the person of 
| moonshine.” 
| The grand Nick Bottom! never before was the chaste Diana so repre- 
| sented. Then to fill up the scene, the man “ with some loam and some 
| plaster, or some rough cast about him signifies wall,”’ and with his open 
fingers he forms a chink through which the lovers whisper. Now are the 
| parts and properties arranged. 
| But now the crowning scenes of the worthy weaver’s life approach. 
|The elevation he reached in youth formed with him, as with all the truly 
| 
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great, but the stepping stone to the high places of middle life, while 
these only served to advance himeven higher. He has filled with unusual 
| success the part of the player and stage-manager, but now the scene 
| opens, and behold Nick Bottom the beloved of Titania, queen of the 
i Fairies. ‘The rehearsal is going on inthe wood of Athens, near the spot 
|iwhere Titania, falling asleep, her eyes were touched with that potent 
juice, which will force her “to dote on the first live creature that she 
'sees.”” Pyramus has made his speech, and retired to the green-room un- 
| der the hawthorn bush, and Thysbe is eulogizing his beauty in most glow- 
The roguish Puck is watching ‘‘the hempen homespuns that 
and by fairy power, the representative of the ardent 
Unconscious of his honours he en- 


| ing terms. 
lew swaggering here,” 
| lover is yolitind with an ass’s head. 
|| ters and begins his speech. 

“Tf I were fair, Thysbe, I were only thine.” 





|| There is trouble among the actors: the impassioned Thysbe retreats with 
| most masculine rapidity from the presence of her bewitched lover; moon- 
'| shine glimmers among the trees, and is soon lost in the thicket ; wen 
| uproots himself from his aditine and is ‘over the hills and far away,” 
‘and the two old gentlemen, the fathers of the lovers, vanish from before 
| the frightful form. But the bold Nicholas is not frightened ; he considers 
‘it alla joke. “I see their knavery; this is to make an ass of me, to 
\frighten me if they could. But I will not stir from this place, do what 
| they will. I will walk up and down, and I will sing that they may hear 
'T am not afraid.” A good move, most doughty Nicholas! that same 
| remedy for fear has been tried in many a churchyard and shady grove, 
| both before and after thy day. At the sound of his music, Titania wakes, 
| and complimenting in most loving terms its melody, ends with an avowal 


|, of her passion. Bottom responds with some sage remarks on the great 
|| difference between love and reason, and is straightway told, “thou art as 
| wise as thou art beautiful.” He thinks, however, had he wisdom enough 
\to get out of the wood, he should be satisfied; but this the enamoured 
Titania has no idea of permitting, and calls upon a train of fairies to wait 
upon the beloved one. The particular and precise direction she gives 
them to do everything that may contribute to his comfort and pleasure 
are most beautiful for a fairy to give, but most ludicrous, as applied to the 
worthy Nicholas Bottom ; and in the conversation which takes place be- 
barey: him and his attendants, his coarse wit makes a most grotesque con- 
| 





trast with the delicate beings who minister to him; and when they lead 
him off to the bower of Titania, a picture of mingled mirth and beauty is 
formed by the pen, such as the pencil can never hope to equal. What a 
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and the roaringlion. If any one wishes to know how we were troubled in jj SOUP for a picture, were there a painter with genius to represent that 
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which Shakspeare alone was able to describe! How should we enjoy 
the first interview of the proud Titania with thebully Bottom ; the Queen 
bending over him with looks of the warmest love; Cobweb, Mustard- 
seed, and Peasblossom bowing before him in reverential homage ; while 
the rude mechanic, with a mingled expression of astonishment and de- 
light, seems hardly to know what to make of it, but is yet determined to 
enjoy the joke; and the roguish Puck peeping out from behind a bed of 
violets, laughing at a scene which he had so great a hand in erranging. 
In the next scene, in which Nick Bottom appears, with that power of 
accommodating himself to circumstances, so peculiar to great men, but 
which none possessed in a greater degree than he, we find that he is quite 
at home. While Titania woos him with such language as this :— 


“Come sit thee down upon the flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair long ears, my gentle joy,” 
he, with a most unloverlike neglect of the Queen, orders about the ser. 
vants with all the decision of an old master. He feels that his place at 
the head of the household is established ; his obsequious valets de chambre 
are obliged to wait upon his slightest nod. ‘Where’s Peasblossom?’ 
cries he in a lordly tone, inattentive to Titania, who is throwing around 
him a garland of roses. “Ready!” is the immediate and respectful 
answer. ‘“ Scratch my head, Peasblossom. Where’s Cobweb?” With 
him, though equally decided, he puts on a show of respect and kindness, and 
like many lordly masters, at the same time that he requires the most per- 
fect obedience, he gives his orders in honeyed words, and in an ironically 
respectful tone. ‘Monsieur Cobweb, good Monsicur, get your weapons 
in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble bee on the top of a thistle ; 
and good Monsieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too 
much in action, Monsieur; and good Monsieur, have a care the honey 
bag break not ; I would be loth to have yuu overflown with a honey bag, 
Signior.”—But no sooner does he call “* Where’s Monsieur Mustardsced 2") 
than you see that he is the favourite ; and in truth he seems to have turn- 
ed kindly towards him from the very first. What particular trait of cha- 
racter it was that attached him more strongly to this fairy than to his 
fellows, we cannot learn from the pages of Shakspeare; perhaps it was 
his greater piquancy and smartnees. At their first meeting he expresses 
his interest in him thus :—“I promise you, your kindred have made my 
eyes smart ere now; I desire your more acquaintance, good Master Mus- 
tardseed.”” And in the present scene, he for a moment forgets that he is 
the master, while Mustardseed is but the servant ; and saying, ‘‘ Give me 
your neif, Monsieur Mustardseed,” he squeezes the fairy’s hand in his own 
brawny palm, so that the little fel'ow is glad to escape. But his judg- 
ment soon triumphs over his social feeling, and he reinstates his friend 
Mustardseed in his old situation of servant, by ordering him to help 
Cavaliero Cobweb. After a short colloquy with- Titania, in which the 
enamoured Queen in vain endeavours to awaken a passion in the heart of 
the frigid Nicholas; he becomes sleepy, and saying “let none of your 
gentle slumber. ‘Titania sings over him this lullaby : 


“ Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms! 
Fairies begone, and be always away. 

So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

Oh, how I love thee ! how I dote on thee!” 


In a few minutes she is asleep by the side of the loved one. 


In truth, Titania is in love. She, the beautiful, graceful, delicate queen | 


of the faries, is in love—and with whom? With none other than our worthy 
friend Nicholas. Much as we hear and read of the blindness of passion, 


here it seems almost too blind for belief. But “truth is strange, stranger 
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point is but the commencement of it’s decline ; a decline, whose rapidity 
is altogether out of proportion to it’s gradual elevation, that of a shooting 
not a setting star. We are not ambitious of recording the history even 
of a planet in it’s fall, still less would we linger over that of a weaver. 
Itcan serve no moral purpose, for man needs no biographical examples, to 
| teach him how to sink, and life is too short to-learn perfectly how t® 
} rise. 
! But after all, Nicholas Bottom, is of all the characters of this play 
| our especial favourite. Not that our fondness for him closes our eyes to 
| the excelleneies of those who fret a brief hour on the stage in his com- 
| pany. We admire them all, we appreciate the beauty of language, the 
| playfulness of wit, the delicacy of sentiment, and the fairy loveliness of 
|| the whole dramatic corps, but the ambitious weaver, we love, we receive 
| into our fullest confidence. 
| We never omit reading the second time, the dialogue of the lovers 
} Lysander and Hermia, where in a melancholy mood, they complain of the 
|| troubles always incident to true attachments ; and with slow and measur- 
\| ed accent, (as we sip a glass of Juno Madeira, fearing to lose a particle of 
its flavour,) we linger over these lines, which we slowly copy, that we 
| may enjoy them to the utmost. 
“Making it momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
And ere a man has power to say, Behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 
So quick bright things come to confusion.” 
We are not partial to quarrels between husband and wife, and when 
1 the signs of the times indicate their approach, we escape from the tumult 
/as quickly as we can. But the quarrel of Titania and Oberon for the 
little changeling boy, each successive time we read with renewed plea- 
‘sure; and charmed by the beauty of the lang uage, we forget for a mo- 
‘ment the evil such a precedent may give rise to, and take part with the 
| queen in opposition to her husband. Then as we turn the page, with our 
|| feelings enlisted in her favour, our eye lingers on that beautiful compli- 
|i ment to Queen Elizabeth, flowing in fairy sweetness, from the lips of 
I Oberon. Never before or since has a Queen received such flattery from 
the lips of a subject, and could any of the poets who form stanzas, in the 
vicinity of Buckingham Palace, conceive one in this spirit to the present 
| maiden Queen, he would deserve and obtain the post of Laureat for life. 
|| Sergeant Talfourd would write one that was beautiful, and such as the 


{| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘| proudest queen might joy to listen to, but we fear that even his would dif- 
I fer as much from this of the great master, as the flower, painted in glow- 
i ing colours upon the canvas, or delicately carved upon the chased silver, 
|| differs from it’s sweet original, redolent of perfume sparkling with dew in 
‘its native wildwood. 

We read with delight the following lines, where Theseus, with the feel- 
‘ing of a true sportsman and the skill of a poet, describes his noble 
10unds. 

‘‘My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded : and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth-like bells 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloed to, or cheered with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, or in Thessaly.” 


And when we come to his splendid lines on imagination and the poet, 


"and who was the prince of poets, could have conceived such thoughts or 
| used such language. 

| But yet, Nick Bottom is our favourite. There is personality about him, 
which brings him within the sphere of our acquaintance and friendship. 


than fiction.” Look around, fair ladies, and see if this is not symbolical | The sayings of others we read, their poetry we enjoy, but when the sun 
of what goes on in the world at the present time. History frequently re- I has set, and the shades of the forest are deepening, we see the form of 
peats itself. Have not some of you seen a fairy in love with a weaver? | the weaver reclining under a tree, surrounded by fairies, sleeping in state’; 
Do you not sometimes see a beautiful and lovely girl, who might well dis- | °F when the wind rustles the leaves, the green plot and hawthom brake 
pute with Titania the crown of the fairies, joining herself to a crabbed || lies before us, and the figure of Pyramus crowned w ith an ass’ head starts 
old bachelor, who kas all of Bottom’s coarseness, and none of his dry | out from the leafy shade. B. 
humour; and though he has not the outside capital, with which the | 
frolicksome Puck has crowned the honest weaver, still the inside of his | THE CORSAIR; 
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cranium is furnished to correspond with such a one. Have you not seen esa 
the gentie girl singing sweet songs to an ear which heeded not their sespragenticcneastetebe<----lneipcdattade merece 











melody, and lavishing attentions on one who could not appreciate them. 
If not, you have yet to see in this world a couple, for there are such, 
who may remind you of Titania and the weaver. Look around a little 
more ere you say that this picture, though the vision in a Midsummer Night 
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The star of his destiny has culminated, and is shining brightly in the || a few doors from Broadway. a 
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Dream, is not true to nature—Shakspeare has written it, and is not that | 
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